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ABSTRACT / 

This handbook was developed for the University of 
Southern <;:alifornia "Daily Trojan" student newspaper staff and the ' 
School of Journalise. It i,s a compendiun of suggestions based on •the 
problems that inexperienced reporters, copyreadersr and new staff 
nesbers encounter. c6ntents include" "In Generals " .which discusses 
censorship, responsibility, and standards on the "Daily Trojan"; . 
^^RepoEting," which exanines the role of the reporter )k journalistic 
aqcuracy, and infornation gathering;' "Copyreading,", w^ich reviews- 
editing policy and rules; "Pictures," which stresses accuracy in 
outlines and the importance of cropping; "Proof reading, V which treats 
the kinds of corrections that nay be iade on proofs; and "Stylebopl^, V 
which sets down pri^^ciples of style to ensure ccnsisj^ency . (RE) 
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FOREWORD *% ; 

This handl)ook was first published, in mul- 
tilUhed totm, In 1065 for iheguJda;ice of staff mem^ 
be'rs of the Daily Tf<4an and of students in writing 
and editing classes In the S<?hool of JournaHsm. 
A revised second edition, in the present format, 
was published in ItflfO. Valuable advice ^nd criti- 
cism Jn Preparing this thirdvedltion was con- 
tributed|by three senior editors bftbe Daily Trojan, 
Bernard Beck, Richard WlstmaW.and Peter Wong. 
This edition was published lor the School of Jour- 
nalism by the University of Southern Callfornja 
Press unddr the direction V Clarence N. Ander- 
son, university editor. i • ' 



R.H.C. * 
June 1^72 
Reprinted December 1978 
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:.;Fof 'anyoTie ierl6usly 
Interest^ci J;) put^llcatlons oi^ 
infc/rmatlona} work of any ItJnd; 
working on the Daily TrojarCi^ay^ 
eMily be llie mo'sl valuable \ 
experielice of his bnlvejrsity 
career, there U no p^cu^tirauon 
for Journalism that.compares-'' 
with actual publication of a 
newspapef/ Studei)ts In the 
School of Journalim are for- 
tunate to tie abte to benefit tvom ^ 
ap>artangeipent under which- 
work on the Daily troian is avail* 
able in connection will) writing ' 
and editing classes. 



Advancement . , 

. There are about a dozen 
salaried posltions oo the Daify 
Tr^iian. The ^xoerience and the 

/prestige to bi> ga^iKd from^these 
positions are more important 

^Ihan the money,, however^ 
Advancemient comes tatho/e . 
who show initiative and interest. < 
It is not enough just to report for ' 

, lab sessions; there is too much 
to learn.^Sta/r members who^voi^^ 
tinteer their services on daxs 
besides those when tKey are 
required to work ai^ the ones 
likeliest |o advance. ' 

Intelligence and writing ablh 
ity are great helps, but they are 

* tihi enough by themselvejf. Inter- 

*est» energy, and willingness ta 
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workitYe equally importtin^ and 
sometimes more so- Every year . 

* we have good Mcrlters w^c^ get 
nowhere on the Daily Trojan 
bc^cause Jh^y have not ekerted 
themselves to fin/i ouiVhat- 

' makes things tick/ and to n[iaXe 
themselves as useflilas^possibl^. < 
! Staff members who ;show , 
potentiahare deliberately 

^shifted from one assignment t(s' 
another with \he object of 

' gfooming them for bigger tiiings 
and at t\e same time giving them 
an opportunity to prpve them- 
selves, ^ ^ 
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Eligibility * 

Membership on the staff is 
open to any regularly enrolled 
student. It is not necessary to' be 
a major in any JournjAsm Se- 
quence » no|* even foffake any 
journalisnf c(^tir$es. (ji practice,, 
however, nearly all staff mem- 
bers are enrolled in journalism 
courses. 

Stud'ents with ambitions to 
advance' on the Doxiy Trt^n or 
t6 make careers in Journalism 
cahno't startwork on the staff too 
soon. Jt is not necessary to wait 
until enrolling in a reporting 
class to Joih the staff; Utt^^ixk 
,are Invited to sign up ax once. 
Similarly, reporters who aspire 



to Advance should seek expert* 
eni:e1n ^ojpyreadlrig and Irfwork 
at the. University .Press, where 
composition and pag6 makeup 
are 4^ne, without waiting until 
they are enrolled in the 
copvr^ading class {Journalism 



Censorship; . - 

' i / AU|>o>Jgh"the adviser to the 
Doily Trepan works closely with 
the. staff, his role extends to 
technical matters alcme— writ- 
ing; editing, headlines, and 
\ makeupr. Thei^e is no censorship 
. of the Content of theJ^ai/i^Trcs^in^ 
by anyone, faculty or otherwise. * 
The decisions on what is to be 
• printed, both news and^ditori- 
\ % als, rest witti the^ editor and the 
staff memberl^^o whom the 
editor^ delegates this authority. 

The labbYatory sessions 
carried on under, the direct 
^supervision of t,he'«tudent 
_.^ters. Close contitct with them ' 
s maintained by the facility con- 
cerned, however, to Judge the 
quality of work being dpne by 
. each student sothat'it may figure 
Into the tourse gtade. ^ 



Discipline ' * 

' The*.authority of the editor a^nd 
his subordinates Is final. Argu- 
ing with the decisions of the 
editors cannot be tolerated, nor 
can Insubordination. Staff mem- 
bers damage their chances for 
{promotion by acquiring reputa- 
tions for being arg'umentative 
and uncooperative. No one can 
give orders who has not first 
learned to take, them. 




(|ooperatioh v. • 

* ^ Am6ng the qualities essential 
to advancement on the^PqUy 
Trojan is the ability to gcj ^loAg 
-•with I^edi>le. Beginners should 
.show a wllllpgness Ip Ijearn/to 
tak^l^structlon, a'nd to fol'low 
orders' By the same token, staff 
members who use tl^elr first po- 
sillens of supervision or respon- 
^ibillty to be dictatorial or 
unreasonable are unlikely |q go' 
any farther, teamwork h-as 
e^entlal he.re.as It is In ^ny 
coop.eratlve activity. 'Arguing, 
denancp,.an^ Hnsubordlnation 
only hinder the job of getting out 
the paper, and ln^reases,the 
chances of^error. (n learning to 
woVk harmoniously with others, 
staff members have the oppor- 
tunity to acqulrj0«a facul^ that 
will sei-ve theih tot great a^an- 
tage all throuj^ life, no mattei' 

Rhat vocatlo|i they pursue--and 
tls ability oCt^n is more Impof* 
. tant to advancement than talent. 
Many of the hew reporters 
each semester' are focmer high 
s^c.ho'ol and Junior college 
editors' Th^y do not always tlnd 
it ea?y to adjust to isuddenly ftnd- 
ing themselves Id subdrdinate 
positions^ Sometimes they thinlc 
they know more than the editors 
they are assigned to work for, 
and sometimes they may be 
right/ But everyone^ most prove 
himself froi}i sctatch on the Daily 
Tr()jan. (Taking a high-handed or 
^superior attitude is, no w^y to 
make a good impression as a^ 
beginner, no matte r^ho^ much 
we knows. . 

TJie Daily Trojan'^ Job 

, staff members of the Dail^ 
^ Trojan should keep in mihd jthat 
the jiewspap6r serves several 
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important ftin<*Uon5. Firs^ it is 
the chief medlum pfVommuhlca- 
tion for the university commU' 
nity»and as such It is ccAistdered * 
important Enough so that it con- 
tinues to publish durtng the 
summer, though on a reduced, 
basl$» when the population on 
Campus is relallvelySmall. And,^ 
as al^eady^potnted out» it is the 
laborator^^ in which future jourr 
nallsts learn and practice their 
kills. 



administration has shown no 
signs of a desire to squelch or 
even hobble crUlciism. * 



Standards of Publication 

We cannot exercise too m'uch 
care in doing as good a j^b os ' 
possible. Misspelled names and.^ 
words and factual errors reDect 
discredit on the whole staff»and 
tend to make the paper an object 
of mistrust ^nd even ridicule. 
College dallies tend to be judged 

' by tjieir read^r^ by mu^h the 
same standards' ap>^le*d to pro- 
fessionally produced papers, 
•;even though they are being pro- 

' duced by students. In a wayJthls 
is not fair.. But staff members 
should lind do qs\iaUy regard 
ihh as a great challenge. The 
facVis tl\at the typical college 
ddlly in Ihis^country ls techni- 
cally sdperior to the average, 
professional dally* but this is 
nothing to brag<about. We must 

'aim for <h^ slandards:Of the 
BEST newspapers. ' * 
The DaUy Trojan staff has a, 
responsibility^ to reflect credit 
ion thb university. This can be 
done in many waysjt'irst, by 

' being a&r careful ana accurate 

* and as technically competent as 
possible. Next^ by practicing 
RBSPONSIBLE Journal ism. The 
duty to reflect credit on the uni- 

^ versitydoes not mean abstaining 
from criticism. Cri.licism can be 
useful and constructive, and the 



Editorials 

^ No editorial should be based* 
on a campus development that, 
has- not be^n reported in the 

, news columns. To do otherwise 



Re^sponsibility 

But with freedojn must come • 
responsibility ajid fairness. 
News stories ti\at^contain critj- 
cismsofsomepex'son or activity 
; should als6 liiclud^ a statement 
\ ofthe other ^ide of the quest ion. 
^ • Talk wl^h a spokesman for the 
activity crltlched and get HIS 
.version of the matter before* 
. rushing hitQ^print. 69Uege Jour- 
nalists 'sometimes go off half* 
^ockQd. Controversial questix>ns' 
< ^ do not necessarily have two. 
.sides;'often they (lave several 
I .sides, and the responsible Jour* 
Inallst gives'l^em all ^ fair hear* 
^ mg- WrtteVs ofeditorlals and col- 
umns should also exert ev^ry 
effort t^ Intornf thems^ves on 
ALL SIDES of the issue Being 
discussedt'The Writer may come 
' *to either an adverse or a com-* 
. \ " ijiendatory conclusion, but his 
\ * edlt<irial will b^e better bal- 
anced, more considered, and 
more persuasive for having 
t^ken .account of the opposing 
arguments. . * 

The editor shofild take great 
pains to fairly reflect community 
^ / opinion by publishing letters to 
the editor. A jspeclal effort must 
be made to give a heiaring to 
readers Who are critical of new^ 
, stories, whp djsggre^ with 
editorials, or who point out fac» 
tual errojrs. ' 
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In elTect makes the editorial col- 
umn the vehicle of reporting, 
and that is not iU function; its 
function is analysis, comment/ 
and opinion. An editorial may, 
of course^ appear simuUanc> 
; ously With a news story on which 
il comments. ^/ 



Publicizing Events 

>\ithough it 1$ the duty of the 
Dcily Trojan' to publicize events, 
on the campus, this ihust hot be 
done at the expense of news 
values. There .have been time$, 
foi^ eifample, tvhen unimportant 
events wer6 publicized with dls* 
proportionate ^jsplay head- 
lines, which left powhere^b'^go 
wheil a ri event of the ^rst impor- 
tance came along. Headlines 
and play should be assigned on 

; Vhe basiS of re]ative interest and 
importance. £djtors should also * 
guard agliinst overplaying^ 
advance announcements of 

' events by riinnipg , similar \ \ 
stories d^y after day. This bores 

^the reader, detracts f^;om the * 
space iivaflable'^or new news« 

,and ^in fiict defeats the purpose 
ofvublicizingthe event^t tinds 
to. make the t)aily Trojan a dull 
paper. ' , ' 

If an advat^ce announcement . 
is to.be repealed at/any length, 
it should not simply be' a rear-, 
rangcment of facts previously ^ 
preseated to the reader. Th^ 
succeeding story should, have a 
new angle dnd pr<^ferably a 
whole new approach, H^petition 
information in i;nucKthe same ^ 
form makes a newspaper take on ' 
much the same character as a^ 
wastebasket.^aiid tends ^o 
arouse about as*much interest in 
the reader. The city editor, m 

-particular, Should be alert {o 




what ha? run. In s^hat form, and 
%t wh'at length, to prevent undue^ 
. repetition. * - ' 

Writing fo Size 

Instead of Assigning a story to 
bd>rltten to a given length so 
thatiit win, fill a space of given 
sizejitjs better to ^ive th^'e story 
what it deserves, and have re|i$!y 
^ enough short (two- paragraph i>r 
soVMories to plug holes. When* 
a story has to de *xpanded'two 
or i\tfee inches, to fill out a hole 

, in th0 dummy, padding and loss, 
of interest result. Shorts 
sel.ected for page one should,.of 
course, b^something of interest. 
Brief rewrites of News Bureau 
'handouts may serve this pur- 

' pos?. . ^ 



Gofld Housekeeping 

The city editor and the new!^ 
editor are responsible for seeing 
tha^the city room arfd the 
copyreading room are kept in a 
reasonable state of order. Files 
should be returned to their 
plaies after^th'ey are used. 
^ Papers and debris of any kind 
"Should not be allowed ^o 
accumulate on ^esk or table 
tops. Tray^nd dishes should \>b 
returned to the Grill, ThV copy* 
desk should be cleared ojff yvhen^ 
staff or class members leave the 
yoom. 



Keeping Posted 

it is essential that exery 
member, of the staff READ 
CAREFULLY through the Daily 
Trojan every day. -This is a pro-^ 



fesslonal responslbilfty. There ^. 
Js tia'other way to .acquire the V 
rlnformatlon necessary to write 
and edit the .news tntelHgently 
as it develops ftcom day to day. 

It is a primary responsibility 
of the city editor to keep a 
datct>ook in which future events 
are noted, so that advance 
notices and coverage may be 
given'in an orderly manner/ 
Scrupulous care in making 
« entries in the datebook will save 
wasted i'ffort and confusion. 

Staff members should also 
read carefully the crlti<ibl com- 
ments on the content of the Daily 
Trx^'an that rffe posted on t^eCity 
room bulletin board. This is one 
* of our principal means of what 
industry calls quality control. In 
this way staff me nBers become 
aware of our ertors and ishort- 
comings so th,at they may be 
avoided in the future, to the end 
of steadily improving the news- 
paper. Attention to these 
critiques is a required part of 
the instruction In the reporting 
and news editing courses. 

Every staff member is 
requir,ed to master, as"" soon as 
possible, the Stylebodk that con- 
stitutes the last part of this book. 



Reader Comes Urst 

This booklet is a compendiuht 
of/uggestlons prompted by the 



problems, that'll nexpetlenced 
reporters and copyrea^ers often 
encounter* It Is based on recur* ^ 
rent^dlfflcuUles and is intended 
to help new8ttaftmembers>vold 
them.. Remember, however;that 
there are few,if any,' ironclad 
rules governing newspapertng/ 
except the onb caHing for accu* 
racy, factual and mechanical. If 
rules get in the way of the clear* 
est pps$tbHpresentiti,on-^the 
form that will get the idea a^rpss ' 

; to' the reader most efTectlve- 
ly ^ th^y can and must give 
way. The besCrule, pc^rhap^. Is 
"L^arn the rules, so that you may 
violate th^m* wisely.'' The most 
important thing to temembe)* 
always is that we are working 
FOR THE READER. Shortcuts 
that make our ownjob easier are 
to be avoided if Oie^»interf^re 

^ with clarity and readability 
and/generaliy the s^ort^uls 
Common in Journalistic. writing 
do 'interfere. Put yoyrself 
constantly, in /our Imagination, 
in the place of the reader who 
knows nothing about whal you 

V*. are setting out to tell^hinl. 

Although, for c*onven(ence, the 
material in the rest of this book- 
let has been classified under 
headings, all staff members 
should familiarize themselves 
'with the whole bookie^ as soon 
' as possible. Much of the material 
under "Reportlng'Msappiicable 
' to copyreading, and vice versa. 
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Reporters are e)cpected to 
' keep their ^eyes and ears open 
at all. timeS vfor story pos- 
sibilities. The competent repoi-t* 
'er does not passively wait for 
assignments^ but exercises 
initiative and ima^itiution to 
gener%te ideas for. stories on his 
.own. Reporters are advised^ 
•however, to check first with the 
clt^ editor befote beginning 
work on a stoiy that has not been 
assigned, to prevent duplication 
of effort. There are.Umitless pos- 
sibilities for feature stories, for 
.examp^e, in telling .the history of 
><5Tne campus 'feature or in^titu- 
* {ion or tradition, or In describ- 
ing some activity (stich as the 
'C^^pus Police) and telling how 
U ol^erates. 



Role of the Reporter . ^ 

'the reporter stands as an 
interpreter and explainer 
betweetx the hews source and 
the reader ^here is no excuse 
for bis putting dt>wn ir\ a story 
some statement he does not 
; undeVstand himself. If the rcpor* 
. ter does n'ot understand his own 
writing, how Can the Vead^r be 
expected to make sense of It? 

Ifthe reporter enc^untersany- 
thingin an interviewer in a news 
release that is not completely 
rirfiartohlm.itishlsresponslbil- 
/ V 



ity to ask the questions and get 
tKe^ihformatlon necessary to 
make it clear, - 

"That's what my news source 
told me" or '^That's what it said 
in the release'Ms no excuse for 
an incomprehensible statement 
in a story. It indicates only that 
the reporter has fallen down on 
hisjQb. 

Before turning in a story to the 
city'desk/the writer shoulc^read 
ttirough'it carefully ,to corrbct 
errors and ii^prove it as mikh 
as possible. Reporters should 
also noU carefully changes that 

^ have been made in their storied 
as they appear in print, with a 
view* to understanding the 
reasons for the changes. 

The assignment ^f reporters to 
beats offers' opi^ortunities for 
them to demonstrate energy^ and 
Initiative. Report"fer8 should be ' 
certain the^become acquainted 
with and at least occasionftUy 
see the heads of the activities to 
which they are assigned, even 
though someone else may be 
designated as the source of 
information to be given out.-The 
news source must be visited 

'weekly.' In many Instances^ 
reporters might begin with a fea- 
ture story about >yh^t the activity 
does, how it is organized, Us size, 
its history, ^nd whatever else 
might be of Interest as a mqans 
of introducing it to readers. 



Gathering Information 

tife compelent reporter asks 
his news source questions about ^ 
every aspect of the subject at 
hand, and returns^with nfore 
information than he will put in 
the story. This gives him the 
backgrounci necessary to an*/"^ 
intelligible, rounded jaccouAt; 
Copd reporting takes initiative > 
and^imagination on' the part of 
theTeporter; itls not just a mat; 
Xer of passively. serving as a 
receptaqle or conduit for what< 
ever facts the neWs source hap- 
pe-fS to think\of. The reporter 
.should plj^e himself, In his 
'imagination, in the place of a 
readef who fciay to interested in 
the subject but knows npthing 
about it. Th^ g^ood reporter 
develops an intelligent interest 
In whatever sulSj^ct he is 
assigned to write about. 

Youn& re^port^ix: are some% 
times reluctant t9 dsk for ex.pU- ' 
tiaCions of what they do not 
Understand lest they should 
appear ignorant. The more 
experienced'the reporter, how- 
ever.the more questions he asks. - 
It is seldom that news sources 
are notgladto explain. It is obvi-« - 
pusly much better for^he report' 
^ec to ask questions than to l^iave 
an Incomplete or puzzling, story 
appear In the paper. ^ 



Libel • ' 

Tills is a large subject, which \ 
is explored In more appropriate 
detail In joUrnaHsm courses. ^ 
These,,brief comments are 
ii\^ended <5nly as a general warn- 
ing. Do not assume that s^dent 
newspapers and editors cannot 
be sued; tboy can ind have been. 
Remember, too, that the univer- 



isity^wlU also be held respo/isl- 
ble^Thegreatest^angerso/llbel 
In the stories that appear in the 
Daily Trojan have to/do with^ 
reflections on a perf bn^s ability 
to perform hlsjob, or on his men- 
tal Competence (usually done 
<^ Joklngly^but a serious matter 
': nonetheless^ A few y^ars ^go 
the paper and the, university 
were threatened with suit by 
doctors whom the plaper had 
charged with tardy'attention to 
a student whodied^fa heart ail- 
ment. This would have .been dif- 
ficult to prove if trXie, but the 
worst part about it was that tbe 
pajJer had gone off hjalf cocked, 
and the charge w)|$ not true,^s 
the doctors were abfe to shbyv. 
Fortunately they settled for a 
retraction.. - 

Great care sltould be exer- 
cised in 'statements that imply 
1 that a prbfes^or or anyone else 
is incomiietent at his Job. It r.^ay 
l>e true, pui It is damagfug.and 
often Imiiossible to p:ove. The 
p^per is liable for what appears 

* in^'a lettet* to the editor, even 
tho\igh the damafjng staterhent 
may be one with which the t>aper 
disagrees! i , ^ ^ 

• « ' It Is also very (}/iiyserous to 

imply that ^dmeone does not 
. have full possession of h.is 
' faculties, eve^ if this Is done as 
a joke, or thai he drinks or was 
. 'drunk on sothe occasion, or 
' under the lnf1[uence of mari- 
juana or drugs. The fact that we 
^qupte someone as making a 
libelous statement does noV^ 
place the responsibility on the 
^ / person who made the statement, 
(^fwe printit, voe ar^ responsible, 
and.may be^sued: Be wary of 
ANY statement that tends to 
exp6se someone tp scorn or 
ridicule. Even if tr\ie, such state- 
ments may not be provable, and 
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ev^ if. both true and jprovabl^ 
they may atill In bad tasU or 
cruel. Editorial and other ctUl* 
eisms of student ofncjprs and^ « 
like should be aimed at the way 
they perform their duties; 
beware^ofcrit^itin^ the person 
as an individi/aK • ^ 

> The fact ih^i a statement is\ 
made in Jest,;no matter how 
obviously, Kioes not exempt-it 
ft-9r5;the dandier of libel. Making 
fun of (People as individuals 
requires very deft h^dling td 
avoid both Ubel and bad .taste. . 
Ventyures Jnto satire ^n SoCal 
Dfiagaktne dn occasion have 
exhibfted incredible v^eUy 
against the defensele^V 

Editors who drejl^ doubt 
whether some statement they 
are ^onsiderlng^pubHshing may 
be llbefous should &eeK expert 
advice on \he matter. 

Mosj^ problems ^f Hl>el, how- . 
ever, arise not oi^t of deliber- 
ately critical statements but ou^ 
of carelessness^ yvith small facts, * 
such as. names ahd identiHca- 

lotions, o( f^om*sl6ppy writing in 
which ^tbe wri^tet^ actually con* 
veys something different^ from 
^hat«he intended. « 

Taste 

The appearance of four-letter 
words and occasionally of pic- 
tures that offend traditional 
standards of propriety has pre- 
sented problems in th^ college « 
press in recent 'years, f he 

^^Univefsity of California had a 
committee of nationally known ' 
newspapeV edito'rs conduct a 
study of this practice ^n itscam^ 
puses. Serious questions of con- 
'tinuing support for school 
papers have ^arisen at many. 

' schools as t^e result of this kind 



' of thii^g, and at Frctsnd support 
for the college paper was with-. 
^ drawn. Th^r$ have been some- 
difficulties here on this soiire; 
' In these circuYnstanc/s,*the 
School of Journalism and the^ 
university administration are 
caught in the middle between 
the complafnts df o^trage4pa^^ 
ents and alumni and the defense 
of press freedom for \he news- 
paper. It is dimcult to explain 
why a student newsjpaper should 
be pernfitted to print words th^t , 
(he young Journalisfs know^they, 
will not be allowed to use once 
\ they get Jobs in )>He outside 
[world, flnce hone btit the so-^ 
c^led underground papers pub- * 
lish such languagl. 

Before permitting tK^ publica-^ 
tion of obscenities or yiilgar- 
ities, an editor would do well.to 
consider the damage thcit may be*^ 
done. Sdrious consequences cah * 
follow from flouting accepted 
standards. For example, the 
'\ publication of an indecent piC- 
\ ^ure resulted in the indictment 
. of a Ud(<A Qditor on a chafge of 
obscenity. / 

. Mechanics ' ] / 

A reporter writing a ^tory is 
required 4o t^pe, at the upper 
left-h&nd corner of the fifst * 
page, his own name and th^ 
phone number at which he can 
be:r^ached in the eVening.,The 
city editor should turn bd^^ 
'stories not carrying^ this infor- 
. • mation. ^ 

Begin the story about a quar- 
ter of the way down. tfie' fifst 
page, to allow for notations at 
the tdp. Triple-space alt copy. Do 
NOT divide words at the ends of 
lines; this only raises questions 
about hyphenation fbr the com- 



po$m)]Mlecau|ietheline?a$8et ' 

. In eoiyWni vflU not break In the 
^mf places as In th* typ^d vev- 
sfolS. For exampl^Vdlviding th^ 
worll breakthrough at the end of 
a Mnelti^y cnuse the compositor 
to wondehlfiloccursin the mid- 
dle of a llnO) as it miiy when** he 
«et$ tt, ^yhether It is intended to *^ 
be given jwak-rhrouph. Resolve' 
any doubts about hyphcnatlorf/' , ^ 

;9^e and two wtf)rds» .iha the like ' 
by ysing the^dictionary. 

i ^Dpyhot use any word whqse * \ 
nf rig y<Ju aire not'absolut^y. 

' c|ma|n about If It Is a>ord you\ 
dono^tJSe every day, even if you ^ 
dre certain of its meaning, look 
it 4p to check the spelling. When . 
the writer has gone out of his way 

.to vse an unilsuat ^r a foreign 
wof(i and then misspells It he 
majtes a particular /ool of him- 
self.V . ^ 

Never strike over Utters; an e 

* over an o, for example, or any- \ 
thing else. If you make an error, 

;SM^itlKE OUT THB WHOLE' 
WCfRD with X's or M's and start 
x>ver so thft e veTy t hi h'g llA t 
stands isclean and perfectly leg- 
ible. • 
. If a story, runs to a succeeding 
page, type more at th^ bottom of ^ 
the preceding page. Altvays use \ 
an end-mark to indicate the end 
of the story; the cross-hatch (#), . 
centered, is satisfactory for this 
purpose, , 

.try to start a lead with some- 
thing interesting. Avoid begin* 
nihg with the name of, s%y^ a 
speaker unknown to readers, fol- 
lowed by a longwinded identifi- 
cation of him/and then, finally, 
the toplc'<)f his speech (Sexual-s- 
Moralityln the Andes). In a'case 



Jike this, the topic is generally 
the most interesting thln^, and 
should be placed foremost, To 
avoid making the lead too long 
or complicated, the speaker's 
title and other InformatVoh 
about him may be saVed for thbU 
second paragraph/ 
•^Instead of writing: 

According to Secretary Shir- 
ley Oibson, the guest speaker at 
the luncheon to be held at the 
CommonsfRestaurant Oct 8 will 
be Dr: Gerald Smith, district 

/superintendent of schools at 
PasadeAa*' - 
Make it. ^ 

I *'Dr, Gerald Stjilth, district 1 
superintendent of slchools at 

. Pasadena/ jyill address a 

\ luncheon Oct« $ at the Commons 
Kestaurant." r 

ThisJbrings the jnteresting fact 
to the front, a pri;tclple rtiat 
should always be followed, Ir^ , 
thjs case, the identity of the 
source is of no Importailce and 
islmply cluttets the lead, So It has 
been 6mitted. If it is desirable 
to Include such InfbrmatlDn, put 
it in the second paragraph or 
even later. 

. Stories about speeches are\ 
often led offin sojne such deadly \ 
fashion as this: 

"Arthur C. Clarke, science (Ic- 
tidn author, discussed the spa^e 
program and the future of an 
advanced communications sy^s- . 
tern yesterday in BoVard 
AudltoriumVl 

Insteac^ of handling it this Way, 
which probably only retieats 
informatics already given in - 
announcements of the.speech, ^ 
base the lead on the most inter- v i 
esting Of significant thing the 
speaker said: ; 

^'Television sets will used 
for personal communication, av 
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well as to receive progrkms, * <; 
^wlthlitva few years. » 

''This was the prej|}ictlon of' 
Arthur COlarko,,," 

Do not attempt to get all the ' 
so-called. W's (who^ what, when, 
V^here, why) Into the lead. This 
makes for too comDlfcated an 
Introduction; more, usiially> ' 
than the reader can grasp with- 
out going through It twice, and 
he may be In no mojod to do this. 
Concenlrat6 <)n,«heu?hGj; that is, 
surfjrparl2e the story in the most 
concisoand interesting wayyou 
can. Some newspaperr place ' * 
Umits Vf20 or 3Q words on leads. • 
Arbitrary limits of this klric^ are 
undesirable, bedaiise they hob- 
ble the jvriter on tktl occasioi) * * 
when he may need \o exc^cfa . 
them an(J can effectively and 
clearly do sp. Byt. in ge/eral, a 
Oead should noVexcced three to ^ 
five Hneij.' . / ^ 

: - ■ ■ / ■ .• 

Smoothing U Out 

' A good test for reporter s'tand 
copyreaders. for that matter) to 
apply to writing, to achieve ; 
smooth and direct expression, 
is: Would ^1 $ay tt this way if I 
were talking Instead of writing? 
Putting things the way^ei^ 
would naturally be spoken Isthe 
. wrfy to avoid involved construe- ' j 
tion and other common faults. 
Reading a sentence aloud is a ' 
good test. If you stumble in doing 
so, you may be sureHhe reader 
will stumbl^ too. 

Editorializing. 

statements of opinion sho'uia . . 
' noi-^h given without attribution 
in news stories any more than in * 
headlines. This applies to Judg- 
ments of merits commendations, ^ 



and the lllce. Toll whose oplniob' 
it is; don*t make It look bs If It^ 
the Daily TroJpn*s. OnJnlons of t 
the writer and evJTuations 
belong in reviews, columns of 
comment, and the editorial col- 
umns, not in news stories. Do not 
state accusations against people 
In such a way as to give the 
impression they are fact; always 
be certain they are ATTRI. 
BUTED, A Statement like **Hls 
neglect of duty resulted in the 

charge'^isgJarlnglyunobJective;' 
saying It this way Implies the 
subject did Indeed neglect his 
>iuty. Putting it ^inother way, 
great care should h6 exercised 
lesi it appear that the p« ,]er Is * 
taking sldes^Jn a controversial 
matter.' 

■ - ' ■ . -. 

^Completeness ^ ' 

Give all the explanation 
necessary so that a story will 
stand completely on Its own feet. 
Don't assume that the reader has 
memorized some material fact 

ahat appeared in pz-int i^^^^^^ 
or even yesterday/ A long story 
on the announcement by ^^n- 
dldate'that he would s^k the* 
student body presidency ne- 
glected, for example, to point ouf ' 
that he was the first c^ndid^te 

. to announce, a nd also omitted to 
give the date of the election. Of 
course, tt is impractical ^o 
repe^f the whole background, of 
a running story every day, ^ut it 
is easy and highly advisable to 
summarize it in a pa/^raph or 
two. ^ 

Characterization • 

« ■ * - ,. 
^ Avoid excessive characteriza- 
tion. After s%ing in the lead that 
two professors'Of physical 



education will attend a conven- 
•lion, do not refer to thorn In the 
next paragraph as 'Hhe two pro^ 
fessors." Say they. Use pronouns 
whenever i)Ossible^ it makes for 
smoother, uncluttered wrUing. 
But besurethoantccedent(what 
the pronoun refers^to) is clear 
to the reader. Also avoid execs* 
sive counting, as exemplified by 
repeating ei^o. 

After a person. place, or thing, 
has once been fully charac- 
terized or described, refer to ^ 
him or it thereafter by the brief* 
est description possible. If you 
are writing about a hotel porter, 
for example, after having ini- 
tially identified him as such, 
refer to him thenceforth simply^ 
as \he porter^ rat her than ihe hotel 
porter, 

Usd il, not they otwho/Xo refer 
to organizations. Some reporters 
Jump from singular verbs to 
plural pronouns in the same sen* 
tehee, indicating they do not ' 
have (heir Wits about them: '*The 
admlnUtrationpl>talnS^ advice 
on such subjects, but they do not 
always follow it/' It does not 
Mlmys follow it, to accord with 
the singular verb obtdim. 

Such misuses <jffhey and rhetr, 
^th single verbs C*The team Is 
proud o( their season") are some- 
times called "the adolescent 
they,*' 

Refer to students of this (or 
any other) university as meh and 
wome^Q, not boys and girls. 

Modifyirtg Elements 

Avoid starting sentences with 
such modifying elements as ''A 
Rhodes Scholar, he...'* This is not 
wfcjng but it is overdone in 
newswriting and has come to be 
characteristic of jouirnalese. Be 



.certain, too, that when you do 
start a sentence this way, the 
modiiVlng element has some log* 
leal connection with the rest of 
the sentence. Not '^A hodcarrler 
^ In his youth, the scholar has 
made a specialty of microscopic 
organisms." 

Qudtations 

There is no reason why a story 
should not start with a direct 
quotatiojL. Often such a state- 
ment, Judiciously chosen, will 
give the substance of a speech 
or an Interview better than any-i 
thing else, Care should be exer- 
cised, however, not to base the 
lead (and thus, probably, tlie 
headline) oh' some stray fact out 
. of context, whether a direct quo- 
tation or something else, that 
will dlstort>or misrepresent the 
• total effect of wh^t was saii 



Attribution in Quotation 

It is unnecessary to give more 
than one' attribution In a con- 
tinuing quotation: . 

'*Thls year's activities on the 
campus will be sponsored by the 
new organization,^' Smith said. 

* The purpose of the program 
Is purely informational,*' he 
added. He added or any other 
form of repeated attribution is 
superfluous. The second sen- 
tence should have read, *'The 
purpose of the program Is purely 
informational." (Omitting he 
^dded.) 

On the other hand, beware of 
the floating quota11on<-a direct 
quotation that does not have any 
direct attribution whatever. ' 
Even though there can be no mis- 
take about who is talking, It is 



considered essential to use he 
«aW (or whatever) 4 

Don'i break into a \^uotatiun 
tco soon for the attribution. This 
is a meaningless trictc and It 
annoys the reader. For example: 
•'We must/* Jie stated, "run the 
risk.,." 7 

Instead of thls^ maice \i, '*We 
must run the risk of making mls« 
takes in order to progress and 
acqulrAjhe benefits of a n^w 
method, he said. 
* Pon*t use according to in 
attribution; it casts a shadow on 
the credibility of the speaker 
(and it is also backhanded), 
instead of making it "Somethihg 
will come of this, according to 
John Jones,** write ''John Jones 
said something will come of 
' this.*' 

Young reporters fend to over- 
use explained in attrtbuti^ng 
statements th^t are not realty 
explanations. Don't be'afrald'of 
^ said, nor of repeating it. If you 
-'.^ are desperate for variation, it is 
; be^t^rtQ use neutral attributives 
like observed, remarked, added, 
continued tbatV^inappropriate 
on'^s Hke^'nsi^ted (when there is 
no insistence) or contended 
(when there is no'argument). 

Said is preferable to staled; 
stated has ^ formal tone that is 
usually inappropriate to quota* 
tfons in newspapers. 

, Quotations Overused 

Do not use direct.quotattons 
for , commonplace announce- 
ments; indirect quotation is pre- 
ferable here, 

/*A long time influential and^ 
colorful figure in San Francis- 
co's upward spiraling artistic 
whirl, Kenneth RexrQth will 
s^eak at 11 if.m. Thursday in 
Hancock Auditorium/' Dean 
% 



Hom^r Jones announced. 

Apart from the fact that the, 
statement Is a little flossy, direct 
quotation of this kind is not suit- 
able for the lead, Which should 
have stated simply that Rexroth 
, will speak. He might htive been 
charactbrizod as an influential 
literary figure^ however, To sim* 
piiiy a iead'of this kihd« placp 
the name of the person announc- 
ing the speech in the second 
paragraph. ^ 
/ 

I^ragmenlary Quotations 

Avoid fragmentaryquotations, 
but when ihey are used, do not 
begin them at an awkwdrd point, 
separating an article from its 
noun, Qr a preposition from Its 
object, or an auxiliary from the 
main verb. Avoid qupling single 
words. Quote only substantial » 
parts o^a statement. 

Technical Matter 

Many speeches and special 
lectures on the campus are 
specialized or technical. It is the* 
reporter's Job (0 present them 
intelligibly to the reader. If a 
speech cannot be reported with- 
out the us^ of unintelligible 
technical terms^Vforg^t IV, it is 
not a suitable subject for a news- 
paper. On tke other hand, 
reporters s|iou!d not hesitate to 
ask news sources what they 
mean by some unfamiliar 
expression or concept. Such 
terms should be explained int\e 
story. . , 



.Be careful to tell WHERE any 
event, including a speech or lec< 
ture, was held, and under whose 
sponsorship. This is material 



Information and the.r^^ader 
entitled to It. Th^ slio and reac- 
tion of the audience also are 
• olten trailers of Interest that 
i^eporters neglect to mention. / 

Era stalemetit by a professor 
or someone else. Is the subject 
of a stury» tell the reader what 
theclrcumstances were. Ifitwas . 
an interview, SAY SO. 

When speaking of events, such 
as entertainments, not on th^ 
campus/ we should state / 
i WHERE they are to be held. Qive 
^ jEi\ least the community/and a 
*^ ^treetdddre$5 if possible. 
^ When a buildlng (such as a , 
theater) is namcfd without a loca- 
tion the assumption is that it Is 
locatM 6n the campus. The Stop 
Gap Theatre, for example, need 
not be icientlded as on the cam- > 
pus. But buildings elsewhere 
should b6 identltted by address. ' 

Don't use, or if you are editing, 
filiow to pass in copy a word 
whose meaning or spelling you 
are unsure of. LOOK IT UP. 
■'■ V '/^ ■ ' 

Nairtes ~ ^ 

, the first lime a person is men* 
« tioned in a story, the full name 
must be given; Dean Mslrtha 
Boaz (NOT Dean Boaz). One Inl* 
tral Is InsufflcientiJDean Martha v 
Boaz (NOT Dean M. Boaz). The 
full first name, Cii^i name and 
^ middle initial, or twainitlals are 
required. Use tlvb style the ' 
owner himself uses for his n^^me^ 
exceplthat if he useson^injtial, ^. 
give his first name (Sol Hurok; 
NOTS. Hurok). ' . ' / 
r It Is generaUy considered 
inappropriate to Afer to a 
woman by her last name/alone 
v>» (Jones), without some titl,e such 
as MJjs, Mrs., Prof., etc., even in 
a headline. This, howeve(,^llke 
the use of Ms., has become a 

■ -1 ■ 
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Stylistic n\atter that, as far as th4 
Daiiy Trojan Is concerned, Is left 
to the discretion of the editor. 

Do not refer to a person by a 
nicftn^mo (e.g., *'Happy"; with- 
out having first identified him by 
his full and true n^me; and do 
not do 60 th^ unless he is widely 
known by the nickname. More 
latitude In this respect Is" per- ' 
milled on the sports pages. 

Reporters are required to pen^ 
cii cq, and circle jt, over every 
name in a story to Indicate that 
the, spelling has been checked. 
Squaring (I.e. i enclosing .the 
name in a recldngle witb a copy 
pencil) may also be used for this 
purp(^e. Copy readers should 
double check. Use the Carnptx^^ 
Dir€c^orVi lh<^ student telephone 
directory, the list of student 
names in the student affairs 
office, the biographical list In 
the back of Wet^st^r's New Col- 
legiate Dictionary, a'^d Who*s Who ' 
as appropriate, if necessary,call / 
the library of the Times* or the 
reference department of the Los 
Angeles Public Library to check 
facts or names. The News 
Bureau ts a |ood source of facts 
about the university.^ 

The reference jclesk In Doheny * 
library, though It cfoes not ofTer 
phone service,is another source 
of inrormation.: 

False Jitles - 

Avoid the usq of so-called false 
titles; this is |ournalese, and 
also causes confusion over 
capitalization. Instead of 
'^musician Joseph Doake^,'* 
"waitress Susie R^e*' make It 
'sJoseph ]joakes/a musician"; 
**Susie Roe, a waitress." 

Don't pile up titles or occupa- 
tional descriptives before a 
name. It m.akes for unreadabil- 




ity» Use the appositive construe^ 
tion instead, and set appositives 
otf vvlth commas. Instead ot'*iOc- 
eidentai College graduate and 
CduncUman W.O. Thomas/' 
mike It "Councilman W.G, 
Thomas, an Occidental College 
graduate." 

Omission of The 

Don't leave iht off the begin- 
ning ofany sentence In the delu- 
sion you are streamlining your 
style. This is lournalese. It 
makes the copy harder to read 
and makes H sound like a tele- 
gram.fc 
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Iitversio 

Avoid Standing seiylehces on 
their heads by starting them 
"Bringing aerospace technology 
,down to earth win be../' 
*'Performing'at the coffee house 
is..." This kind of inversion is 
tiresome and a hallmark of jour- 
nalese. Vary sentence strucfure 
by starting with subordiriate ele- 
ments, not by Inversion. Exam' 
pie: After the lecture, quesv 
lions \vfeTe answered**; **To 
obtain the data, students were 
surveyed." 



Which-Hunting » - 

When you comie to which in a 
sentence, put a comma before it^ 
If the comma wdn't do» change 
the which to t^iflt. The point of 
this little routine is to help you 
determine the difference 
between restrictive and nonres- 
trictlve clauses. Nonrestrictive 
clauses are set off by commas/ 
restrictive clauses are not. it is 



actually unimportant whether 
wh^ch or ihaX Is used to introduce 
a restrictive clause, although 
^'thar is preferred. . ' 

The same decision, whether 
the. clause is restUctive or non< 
restrictive, must be made con- 
cerning clauses that begin with 
white, who, when. *lf you arc 
uncertain about the difference ' 
between a restrictive and a non- 
restrictive clause, look the sub- 
'jec< up in V<fords on Paper, A Die- 
tionary of Usage and Style, or 
Wriiefs Oufde and Index to Bng- 
^ Hsh, all inthe journalism library, 
the grasp of this, distinction Is 
e^entlal, Almost without excep- 
tlon» a t/^hi^-clause following a ' 
person's name Is nonrestrictive, 
and must be set off. This 1$ ti;t^e 
also of a u?htch<clause following 
a proper name {"They saw the 
Sphinx, which ieemed as 
inscrutable as ever'*)- v. . ' * 
Remember that appositives 
must be set off by commas: 
'*William Jones, a student 
received tlje award*'; ''The 
speaker^ Lucy Barnes; was late/' 
One 6f the most ft-equent errors 
in both writing and editing Is to 
leave out either one or both com^ 
mas In this construction, ' 

Time Elements " * 

Do not.put-the time element 
after the subject, as In *'Dn Her- 
bert Haryey, professor of 
psychology, yest^day warned 
students . . .*' It should be 

* ''wa/ned students yesterday.** 
This mannerism of journalese 

^ sometimes leads to atrocities 
like*'Dr. Herman Jones Tuesday 
announced , . in which it may' 
look^s if Tuesday is the doclor'^ 
last name. You would not.sd^r 
something like *'I today regis- 
tered for next semester." Don't 
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write It. cHher; it Iboks twice as 
bat! as it sounds, , 
Uo^Mol say of an event that it ; 
will happen Sunday or that y 
It happoneil JdshWednesday/ 
This and last are iuperf(uou<i. 

^ Givb the day alone, if it is within 
a week of the time of publica- 
tipfi. If It is more, give the date 
alone (Fob. 17), omitting the day 
unless lit'ere is good reason for 
including It. '\ 

^emember^that. since the 
paiiy Trojayt is a morning new^- 
paper/what is referred to aS^ 

. roday in a story Is ihe writer's 
foniorrot^,-' the 'writer *must V 
always be looking ahead to'l^he 1 
fact that his story will appear In | 
the paper tho next day after writ* I 
ihg <or. in the case of a siory^lo / 
* appear on Monday, three days 
later), To prevent confusion. . 

' don't use ycaterday and tomorrow 
in stories; name the day of the 
week 'Instead. Today in a news 
story means, obviously, the day 
of publication, o , 

There is rarely any point In 
giving the day of the week on 
whlchapast^OVentoccurred.The . 
only reason for doing so in refer- 
ery?e to ajuture event is helping 
the reader decide whethortiJ 
will be able to participate. Usu- 
ally the day of Ijie week Is 
omitted in both instances 
unless, as staled, the event falls 

'Within a week of the day of pu6H- 
cafion, in which event the dafe, 
Is omitted. ' 

Young journalists sometime? 
ha^ve the idea that time elements 
shoild be set ^ff with commaf. 
aftd write things lilce 'Twelve fa* 
cully members were named,^ 
Wednesday, as recipients of 
a>A'ards" or ' The Farm Workers* 
Theatre wlH perform today, at 8 
p.m., in the Auditorium." The 
commas are wrong in such con- 



structions. ^ 
Do not say In a lead th^t some- » 
' thing happened recently: this 
advertises the fact thdt the story 
Is an old one? Sayinstead, 
''James Jones, professor of 
anthropology, has been ap- * 
pointed , . (in.sjea'd of ''was 
recently appointed .. /*). and 
give the d^bte of the event, if 
^ necessary, lower in the stdry/ ' 
' When writing a news story 
from a presf^^release or, other 
tinnouncement about somo^ 
future event, check the date 

, given for it against the.calendar^ 
especially to see that day and 
. dale correspond. If they do not, , 

'consult the news source. 
Doublo cbeck your news story 
against your source material to 
make certain you have co^ied.off 
the, date of the event correctly. 

, Copyreadcrs must bp sc^upu* 
lous about seeing tojl that any* 
iime element used In a headline ^ v 
corresponds with what the story 

' says. - . " ' 

Consistency 

Be careful not to interject 
unexplainable or surprising or ^ | 
incongruous elements or facts/ 
Mnto stories without explaining v 
them. For example, this sen- 
tence appeared in the middle of * 
a story about a seminar on aero- 
space technology. 

"The other two speakers wUI 
talk on waste disposal and j{he 
handling ot juvenile defin- ' 
quenls. respectively." 

The feader was certain to be i'' 
baffled by, the connection ^ 
, between space technology and 
juvenile delinquency. Actually 
• ihere was one, and the story 
. .should have briefly explained'il. 
- A copy reader encountering 
something jarring like'thl^ in a 
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story should see t^t a n ex pi a n«v 
lion Is added* . ^ 

Checking \vith 

.News Sources * , • 

It' is a misi^uid^il idea thal^ a 
reporter dpflicans himscff, , 
somehow, by checking his \^ork 
with the source of information. 
This notion, together with the 
fact th0t a pari of our staff is 
al^ys inexperienced, can 
*cau|t' some colossal* gorffs. ^ 
Checking a story with the source' " 
fpf factual accuracy is notches, 
same thing as suhfnitting it for 
censorship/lriils source shduld ' 
not be perrtitte*d to influence 
anyttilng but the facts., 

Reporters should check direct ' 
quotations as given in news 
stories \vith ^he sburce to be ce^ 
tsiln lheyore accurate. Spare no 
.effort to ensiird that your story ; 
iscorrcctjaclually and mechan- 
ically. \ 

c \ 

UsQ of the Telephone 

Courteous and efTective use of 
th1e, telephone is, highly impor- 
tant, because the Dail^ Trojan 
(like newspapers in general) 
must depend on it so heavily. 

, tc b^gin with/answer the 

-phon0 *\D(iily Trojan,*' not 
"Hello,** Do not insult, dispar- 
age, or argue with anyone Who 
is helpful enough to telephone 
us a story. Regardless of what 
your opinion of It may be» take 

, down the information and make 
such use of.it as is directed by 
the city editor. THANK PEOPLK 

' for telephoning. 
\ The reasons for ordinary cour- 
tesy should not have to be given 



nma no space v^.ill b(j wasted on 
them here. But newspapers must 
Vely on help from oulsicK? their 
own staffs. 'A'porsoK who has ' 
been rudely or brusqiiely de^lt 
with on the telej)*ione is unlikely 
to call a>jiiin. On the other hand, 
if ho liu's been courteously 
treated, he will have a friendly 
feeling for the paper and may be , 
the source of valuable and help- 
ful Information in thb future. 

Rudeness on the telephone, as 
anywhere, Is chilili^h and 
Unprofessional. The Dailyfrojan 

■ 'i has often be.en the subject of 
complaints in this respect. 
' ^City roonr telephones arc not 
to be used for pe^rsonal c^flls. 
Check with the city editor for 
the procedure goviprnihg long- 
distance business calls. 

V - 

Slyleb,ook • - * 

Mastery of the Dajlv trojan 
Styleoook is a must^for every 
, member ofthe staff. The editors 
should know every detail of istyl^ 
without having to look anything 
4ip. New reporters must 
^ familiariie themselves wVth the 
Stylebook immediately^ This can 
be done only by reading through 
it carefully at frequent int^rvals» 
a nd by looki ng u D every dou btfui 
point when writing or editing. 
The city editor should turn back 
to reporters stories that dojibt 
properly conform to style:4lnd 
see that the necessary correc- 
lit, are made by the writer. 
This is o)ie way that new reiport- 
ers learn style. This, of course, 
does not relieve copyreaders of 
the responsibility lo edit for 
style, , 



COPYREADING 



The duly of thc f^pyreador is 
to Mnder$tand evejrylhing t^al 
passes b<yneolh hjs pcneji. His 
Job is to serve a$ a conduit and 
an interpceter between Ih^ news 
sou rc e a nd t h o- rc p o ^t e r> t he 
one hand, and iho readcK on the 
other. Ho has ho business pass- 
ing any statement that he does 
not understand" any more th^n; 
the reporter has writing what ^e' 
do^s rK^t understand. . 

to the competent ropyreader, 
eveo'thing that he edits is fair 
game. If hp finds the structure 
of a Sentence Is clu msy, he rear- 
ranges it. He approaches names 
with skepticism and checks their 
spelling. He verifies dubious 
fads, tn essence, the cppyreader 
takes responsibility for correct- 
:ness and clarity. He does not 
pass any word ho does not^under- 
stand; he looks it up, to make cer 
tain it is correctly spelled and 
properly used. He has full free- 
dom to make changes but he also, 
has the responsibility to know 
wlial he is doing, and above all 
must be careful hot to change the 
sense or effect, or to introduce 
new facU unless he is positive 
of them. 



Many errors appear In the 
paper because the <?opyroader 
or the prooifreader is uhcrillcal 
or inattentive to Jiis job; 
Copyrcaders ind proofreaders, 
not (0 ni^ntiph reporters, ofton 
malce the wrdng assumption that 
although a given statomtnl^ 
makes no sense to them, It will 
probably be understood by 
readers. This is an irrational 
and irresponsible idea. . - 



How, to Read Copy 

Kffecllve copyreading (and, 
for that matter, proofreading) 
requires a drastic ch'ahge ih 
reading habits for these pur- 
poses. Students, who ordinarily 
read with facility, have become 
accustomed to skimming along 
as fast as the difficulty pf the 
material will permit: Btlt/or 
copyreadingand proofread! qg'it 
is npressar>' to slow down almost 
to a dead halt. Not only must 
each word be examined 
individually; each letter of erfch 
word must be examined to. 
ensure that they are all there, 
and Jn the right order, Punctua- 
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tloiir scrttcnco structure^ and 
ihsicts all must be critically tktid 
carefully scrutinitccl. Copyroad^ 
Ing and proofteading arc far 
from ordinary reading; Ihcy 
musl toe done word by word.' 

Checking 

U is inexcusable to fail to use 
tho sources ofi nformation avail* 
able. A copyreader, using a 
Picket diciionaVy that listed 
urito^ti^r \\ithout the definition* 
only as a vorlanf ot ut^onhtn, 
wrot>e a tdtally erroneou$ head- 
lino'in which'a managemerU 
sppkesinan wqs . described as-^ 
unionist. Pocket dictionaries 
are not very satisfadtoryvexcept 
for spelling! U h beltct 'to use 
the unabridged dictionary in the 
copy room, Wilh respect to deH- 
nitipns, it Is invaluable in that 
it gives sente'nces showing how 
words are used/ 

Take nothing for granted: 
(Names must always b^ checked. 
A reporter misspelled itelfetz as 
He^itz because it appeared that 
'way "in an old Daily Trojan that 
he was usinga$ a, source of infor- 
mation. When we misspell the 
names of world-renowned 
^people, we are advertising, to an 
audience that is better educated 
and more critical than that of 
most n(^wspapers, that we are 
either careless or ignorant. 

When uncertainty arises over « 
the spelling of a name or a word, ^ 
it is better to look it up than to 
fisk someone. People bften^misr 
takenly thln|c^it'is a disgrace to 
admit they >^ot know some- 
thing, and conse^juently when 
asked wilj guess at a spelling. 
Looking it up will also save the 
time sometimes wasted in long 
debates by copyrcaders over 
correct spelling. 



Use a Pencil 

When editing or correcting 
copy, use a soft pentiil with a 
thick lead(Eaglc Draughting No. 
314)» so that errors can be 
erased. Do NOT use a pen. Use 
an art gum erascr^whlch will 
remove the pencil marks'but not 
'the typing. Do not use erasablp 
typing paper to write news 
, stories. 

Legibility 

When copyroaders or report- 
. ers write in a correction on a 
piece of copy, they should take 
pains to do it LEGIBLY. This 
applies also to the writing of 
Ij^adUnes. Print, If n^c^essary, 
and be careful to disilngulsh 
between upper- and lower case 
lelters/The typesetter should 
not have to guess abo^Ut any long* 
hand correction or alcidU}bf{. / 

When you make an edfung cor- 
rection on a piece ,pf copy, do it 
DECISIVELY; prey's on the pen- 
cil bard etiough,$o that'your 
marks are unmistakable. 

If ^ paragraph/ requires con- 
siderable revjslph in longhand, 
retype it, cut the brlgijaal version 
out'and paste the retyped ver- 
sion in place. NEVER write cor- 
'rectlons o^ additions vertically 
along the margins of the page. 

Unnecessary Changes 

New copyreadets tend to 
become drunk with ^ower; that 
Is, they feel impetled to exercise 
their authority by making 
changes whether necessary or 
not. The copyreader must haye 
a good reason for every change 
he makes. Don^t rearrange 
things just io.Ue doing some- 
thing, 



Revision 

if ft^i^porter h^' backed Into 
a$t/)iy.niat Is^hasptitthe Impor- 
tant point «^ It at the. end of th^ 
lead or sgme where else, it Is the' 
^ copyreader's^luly to rewrite the 
i lead. But theo be sure the rest of 
thestory falls Into place. ^ 

Cutting / ' 

' Cutting storied Is an art, and 
must be <^one with great care. . 
Preferably, a story should'be cut 
from the bottomland It should 
be written In the first place so > 
; that this can be done; that is, by 

leaving the least important mat- 
ter to the end. . ^ 

But It is not always possible or 
desirable to write the story this 
way. When cutting must be done 
from the >hlddle» tKe person 
* , doing the cutting must make cerr 
tain he Is not taking o\jt informa- 
tion ori which sot lethlng later In 
the story depend For example, 
In one story, thf descrf^tion of 
the p^rt to be taice'h by some of 
the speakjers at a luncheon \yas ^ 
cut out. The subsequent naming * 
of those people without any indl- 
' cation why then made no sense. 
If a story Is cut any where but at 
tiie end, 'it must bo READ 
. TjmoUOH afterwards to make 
certain it still hangs together. 
Ideally, cutting should be done 
by the writer. • ^ 
• When striking out a worcj, 
* draw a line firmly through it, 
leaving it stilllegible. Do not 
scribble or scrub over it, 
because this makes erasure dif- 
ficult if restoration is desirable 
later, a*s sometimes happens. Do *^ 
not use^the delete mark in 
cppyreading; this is a proofread- 
ing mark that Is necessary 
because corrections in reading 
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' proof must be made in the mar< ' 
gin. ^ • 

DoubljjfjClhecking • 

No story should be set tn type 
without having been topyread . 
by someone OTHER THAN THE * 
WRITER, no ttiAtter what the- 
writer's position on the staff. . - 
Copyreadlng is done because * 
writers, even the best of therh, 
tend to be bllnci to their own 
oversights. It provides ^ double * ; 
check. , 

^ Similarly; no headUne Should . • 
06 set In type without having 
been checked, in itself and I 
against the st^ry, by someone 
other than the writer of the head. ! 
Preferably such checking *J 
should be doncTby'the news 
■ editor in charge, who has overall 
respon;slblllty. Heads should be 
checked again on the page proof 
to be sure they are pertinent and 
that they are matched with the v 

correct stories. This applies also ) ^ 
to cutllnes, ^ / • 

Headlines ^ 

It Is deaid-dog journalism to ^ f 
^announce iJrominently one day 
that something is going t<5 hap- 
pen, aqd then follow up the Aext 
day by saylpgit did ^appan. . 1 
Headljnes like this indicate , for 
on^ thing, that the cqpyre^ders" 
are not reading the paper to see 
how the.prevlous day's stories 
were )»andled. * 

For example, another head* 
line read, ''Goldberg Lauds 
Corps." But there are numb'er- 
less corps. He was^talking about 
the Peace Corps, and the head , 
should have said so. 

Another head, 'Trofessors in 
Agreement/On Existing Censor- 
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> >^ shlp»" conveyed^ )uii the 
I oppdslle or what the writer . 
intended U (d. The h^ad sal4 that 
> V the prpfessors concur on censor- 
ship, but the story ^aid they 
agreed censorship Is an evil If 
^ • the Wond lAe had read "On 
' ' ' fivH of Censorslitp" It would 

• have improved matters. 
' , And stLll another, **USC Busi- . 
ness School/Continues' Unique 
Plan'* was too yague. The head 
should have grvem sonieicle^ 
wh^t this unique plaji was 
instead of referrttig to It in 
general terms. 

Dp not use anonymous attrlbu^ 
* tions^in headlines In this fash^ 
Ion: '^University Has Improved ' 
g —Professon^'^Thls form of head- 
line Is permissibly but only with 
/ * tKe«ame ofa person that is well 
enough known to be recogniz- 
' able. * 

Tesfs for Headlines 

Twp tests may b^ applied to 
judge a headline. One is that a 
headline should be easily 
. expandable (like a telegram) 
into an ordinary sentence by 
supplying nonesseDtial words, 
such as articlf s/ ■ 

The otherjs that it should not 
be necessary to read the story to. 
understand what the headline 
means. The fact th^t a headline 
fits the count assigned does not • 
make It^acceptdble; it must also 
^ meet othj^r requirements., Ac*' 
cept^ability will be decided by 
'the news editor. Rejected head- 
lines must be rewritten. 
Although so^e compromises 
' . are. necessary to meet the 
; requircmentsof small space.the 
best headline is one that uses 
the same language that would be 
used in text. Avoid slang in head- 
lines like riijtes, /ink out, sHc/c-up. 



tills kind |Manguage makes an 
unfavorab^i^mpressipn!, 

Padding : 

Avoid padding headlines; that< 
is, including words that are- 
Unnecessary or redundant, Just 
to fill out the line. For example, 
in VCoed Groups Elect New 
Spring Onicers," New is obvi- 
ously padding. Now also i^ ofteh 
pad^dlng, as In **Plan8 Now 
UnderWayforFresident'sBalL" V 

Headlines should be as 
pointed, dire^lv and expHci^ 
a^ pissslble. Ihexperienced 
<fbpyre?ders terid to write 
j^ulhelbasket or wooden or tent- 
like heads like "Research Pr'o- 
gtam Approved." or ^'Experts to 
Gather," which c<?u Id fit any of 
a thousand stories. TELL WHAT 
KIND of a research program, or 
be specific Ip some other 
respect. But be certain the head 
precisely fits the story-lhat it 
says no more and no less than - 
the story^oes. 

Splittrng ^ • 

The rt^j| against breaking o() 
sense or splitting, that'JSi ending , 
a liiie on a prepositi^qn. on the < 
^0 of an infinitive, or*on a mod- ' 
ifler th4t depend^ on soipething 
in the next line, applies only to 
the TOP tine of^a headline. It 
does not apply, that is, tq t(ie sec- 
ond line of a three-JIne lead.. 
Decks may spljt on any line. 

The/ule against splitting Is 
not observed on the Daily 
TrJjah. and it is observed in 
editing class lab sessions only 
long enough so that students 
llarn what a split ^nead is and 
how to avoid it. y • 

' , ^ ■ ■ / 
J 

/ , . - 



Denjand* Heads 

do oot use $o>caHed 
demand heads, those ihat tocl^a 
subject and start wltK ^ verb. In 
. the Daily Trojan {[Example: 
"Denounces/Dry, Lectures/By 
^ Professors''). ; 
Adeck^ however, may star^ 
with a ver^ as long as the 
imp]iecl subject is the same as 
tho Subject thai has be^a ex- 
^ prfesjfed in* the hiain headline. 
In the example sibove, the 
deik begijis with f£ope^ a verb, 
' ,^n^ its subject <n7vious1y is 
^^Ca^ers, the subject of the main 
. he^d. < 



Rejietillon'' 

^ A deck^may not restate an idea, 
repeat d word, nor contain 

•another form of a word that 
appears in a headline. 

^Example; 



Resignatkm (belowi not Only is 
too closely related to resigm, but 
also causes the l.ast line of the' 
deck to b^ wasted on restating 

anjdea given in th« main head. 

■• % ■ .-r 

Base Heads on lyeads 

The headline should be based 
on the LEAD PAftAGRAPH of 
the sto^y; It sh>ould not reach 
farth'er down fdf Its^ subject* If 
the reporter has ^ot placed the 
tttkih polAt of the story in the 
lead, it should be rewritten to do , 
so. 

This applies to hard-news 
stories. The lead of a feature* 
need not be based on the mdst 
important facl/nor need it con- 
stitute a summary of the story. 
It is a, serioi^s error to reach 
down into a hard-newS'Story for 
some subsidiary fact, and. base 
the headline on it. 
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Be Specific , 

Headlines sould be specific 
and conyey something meahlng- 
M \n thepiseives: . » 




(dealing! with a poll on reactions 
to election results) was Inane. 
Any Mi is likely to show a vari* 
ety of feelings. The headline 
should have told yhik the 'pre- 
do/hlnant reliction wa?*, namely^ 
that the respondents on the 
whole were dlsappdinted with 
the wav the election turned out. 

P4$t Tense, ' 
Passive Voice 

New$ editors and copyreaders 
should und.erst^nd the^differ^' 
ence be,tweenthe pa;^ense(or% 
dlnarlly not used In headlines) 
and the passive voice* : , 

Take, for example, a story 
about a special program for 
ihusic critics. The headjlhe read 




which says littlevand worse, 
wholly omits the distinctive 
thing about ihe story—that the 
grants were made to MUSIC 
CRITICS. 

' U turned out that the 
copyreader >ad written a much 
better head, ^ 




but it had been rejected because 
it was in the pay ive voiced which 
indeed It was. fi passive verb In 
.a head. is. to be*avolded I^Ut . 

^o(IlV if an equally good 
> head can be writte>j in 

THE ACTIVE VOICE. Many 
Heads can be written meanings , 
fully only In the pa&ilve. If there 
Is a chojce between a passive 

• head that sbys something and an 
active head that does hot» as in 
this Instapte, .USE THE 
PASSIVE voice. A verb In lhje _ 
passive voice is orie that acts on* 
the subject. In he*adlii1ies, the 
auxiUary that is necessary to put : 
a verb in passive forfnXin the 

, example,qfe)is4i$ually omitted, ^ 
but,may be stated to fill out the 

* line.. 

When a headline contains a 
past-tensetitpeelement(such as 
vAwpust in the example below) 
^the verb should be in the pasijy 
"tense: » ^ 




' (n ol " R i ses D u ri ng August ' % 



Length of Lines 

, A fairly .unl^rm length of tlnfe 
is desirable in h^adllnei for the 
sake of appearance, but do not 
M Ios0 sight of the^fact Jthat THE. 
PURPOSE OF THE HEADLINE 
IS TO TELL VtHAT IS IN THE 
STOREY AS SPECIFICALLY AS 
POSSIBLE. , 

Remember, in'writing g^head 
THE SENSE MUST COME 
» FIRST» A uniform countis desir-" 
able, within reason, but this is 
a mechanibai consideration an.d 
is secondary. Remember this , 



principle;.if U is necessary ^o , 

the«s(ory to uhdersland 
whal tho'ljjtadhne means, the 
f hpadltno iis no good. A dlffef- 
. ^nce of as much as twd units in ' 
(ho tentth of lines is allowable. - 
U one of the lines Is longer, It 
should preferably be Ihe TOP » 
LINE. But this Is n*ot absolute . 

■ ■ 

Names in Headlines 

■ .' ^ ■ ■*•.....■ 

, "iVameSofpeopldshould bp. 
Used in jieadlincs, except for *. 

. obltuVries,junless>iJi$ reader , 
can*bc expected to reeognize 
ihejrt. This requires the appUca- \ 

' t1on of lUfigment/A good tesl to 
apply 'is wh^ether the^hea^line 
writer recognizes themame him- 
self. If ho jdoosnof, he should not- 
export the reader to. WhaJ 
names aro rocogi^Uable de- 
ponds 4>n the audience a news- 
paper reaches. ^ 

The name Hoover became 
somewhat ambiguous for head-:, 
line purposes because theVe 
' were two extremely wotl-known 

^ Hoovers, Herbert and J. Edgaif. 
Even-in^^JkQbiluary headline, a 

. characterization migW well ^ ^ 
preferable to a name^for exam- 
ple, "Retired Professor" would 
tell more lhf$n Willard 

*' FfothinghaniT* 

" The general rule for the use 
of abbreviations in headiines is 
that they ipay be used only the 
same way as In text. Names of 

^ days (TMe^.* Wed.) may not'be 
abbreviated; nor may names of 
months (Jan., Feb.) unless fol- 

. lowed by a date. LA., S.R, iV.V.. 
and a.S. are penjiissible, how- 
ever. Headline writers may 
freely switch between figures . 
and words, disregat^ing the rule 
that governs text. / 



Attribution in Headlines 

If a headline is based on a 
speech, or -statement thal^ con- 
» .stitutes a prediction, evaluitton/ 
or ol/ier form of opinion, it must 
be attributed. ThaTis, lh6 head^ 
llne^must clearly indicate thaff 
the statement isjsomeone'elsoV 
idej^. Staling aif opinion .Hally 
' jti a headline, (a common error, 
gives the readeVthe impression 
that It (s fact, or that the Daily 
Trojan beltevos a to be fabt. 

. Subheads 

SubheaKts shotild be placed * 
belween/paragraphs at regular 
Intervals about 15 lines apart, ^ 
u ad should always be more than 
one word. The best subhead Is 
tike a headUnc; it contains a sub- 
' jcct and a verb V'New Tests 
Needed'') but it may be a labei 
("New Addftiop ") and unlike a 
hoadline, it may begin with a 
verb /;*Earns Degree^T).' 
Subheads are Written by the 
copyroisder as^he edits the copy. 
If, when a story Is placed In the 
pa^e» it wraps in such a way that 
a' subhead comes too hear the 
bottom or ihe top of the segnient 
of the story In a given column, 
the subhead'should be struck 
out. The subhead preferably 
shojld be based on .the para- 
graph immediately beneath,-, 
rather than oh something lower 
cjown. 

- The purpose of subheads Is to 
break up a story and make it 
more attractive to the reader by - 
^ giving it a mor^j open appear- 
ance. Subheads should not 
express opinions or points o(; 
view without attribution, any' 
more than headlines or text. - 
OsuaDy quotation marks lake 
cacfe of this ( 'Witness Lied "). 
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linkversily Identiftealion 

In Ihe Daily Trojn u , wc ca n usu- 
4il1y assume lhat people and 
'activities are part of the univer- 
sily unless otherwise id^nUHed, 
Example: a headline that re^d, 
**USC Dean Sees/Cultural 
Changes.;* Not only was VSC 
unnecessary, but it used up 
space that coutd have made the 
headline more specific. There 
are tnany deans at USC. but this 
was ^h'e dean oT the School of 
. Music, and thus thp headline 
would have boen Improved if it 
had »aid **Mi*src Dean ..." 

Checking Headlines ^ 

Kvqry headSIhe in the paper 
must be checked by the news 
edjtor in charge to see {hat it 
accurately reflects the story and 
thai it is typographically correct. 
This is one of the news editor's 
principal responsibilities. 

Similarly, no headline should 
be set In type without haying 
been checked, In itself and 
against the story« by someone 
other tha n l^p 3 writer bf the head. 
Pfe,fer*»bl> such 'checking' 
should beMone by the news 
editor in charge^ who has overall 
responsibility. Heads should be 
checked again on the page proof 
to be sure they are pertinent and 
tha^l they are maWhed with the. 
correct storiesr^hisapplies also 
to cutllnes. 

Introducing Errors 

$ome of the errors in the Daily 
Trojan would not have appeared 
if the stories had not been 
copyread- That is, copyreaders 



often INTRODUCE errors, b9 
carelessness or ineptitude gr 
mlsdirecl^d zeal. , 

AbQv/ all, copyreoders must 
STAY ALKRT. We once had a 
headline that read, '^Company 
/To Ilonor/Two Coeds." But the 
•'coeds' '* names, as ijlven in the 
story, were Carl Burnett and Wil- 
liam Barraclough, 

Hojdover Proofs 

Holdover copy (copy that is 
still alive but did not get into the 
paper) must be read caVefully 
for several reasons: first, to 
decide whether it is still good or 
must be killed; second, to cor* 

• recttime-ejements, and third, to 
•correct proofreading errors that 

may not have been caught. 

<^ ■ . . ■ _ 

Oylines 

Editors should exercise care 
in giving bylines. Thefe are. in 
general, two reasons for Bylines. 
One is to reward a, reporter for 
a superior performance. The 
other is to identify the writer as 
the author of opinion expressed 
"in special columns and*ln 
reviews of performances. Indis- 
criminate use of b)^ lines 
devalues them. Bylines may be 
awarded oWy by the editor or 
those to whom the authority to 
do so has been delegated. . 

iLists of Names 

* When publishing long lists of 
names, break tljem into para* 
graphs of three or four lines 
each, and simply continue the 
listing, ending each paragraph 
w ith a period. Do NOT b^egin suc- 
cessive paragraphs in such a list 
with such devices as ''Also . . or 

* ' Others named . . oi; something 



of this kind. These devices oflerv 
suKgcsl thai the people named | 
are beint* ranked or class if led,/ 
orlhal some are more Imporlany 
than others. 

In publushlng such lists, as for 
example the l)eaa's Lust, special 
care should be taken at every 
stage to be ctjrlaln none of the 
names have been omitted, Such 
lists are usually divided accord- 
ing to letters of the alpha bet, and* 
some segments may be left out 
o\vln^; to carele&snos;s. 

Quotations ^ 

Copyreaders should NKVKR 
transform indirect quotations in 
copy Into d 1 reel quotat ions, this 
leads to misstatements and to 
juji^ified iiidlj^nation-on the part 
orthe^person b.efng quoted. The 
writer ofthe story is the only one 
who knows exactly what the 
speaker said and what he him- 
self has paraphrased. When 
direct quotes are shortened, 
great car^must lj>'e taken not to 
distort or give a misleading . 
impression of what was said. In 
general, compressing direct 
quotes is a dangerous business. 

Obvious lapses in grammar 
should be corrected, if an impor- 
tant factual misstatement is 
made in a direct quotation, the 
true state of affairs may be 
pointoO out by the Reporter Ih a 
succeeding* perhaps paren- 
thesized, statement, or by an 
editor's note. 

Copyreaders anci proofread- 
ers should doublecheck to en- 
sure that quotations both open 
and clos^e; that is, that the quo- 
tation marks are not left qff el- * 
Iher end, . 

Do not repeat attributions of 
a speaker in a continuing direct 
quotation, After once specify! ng 
Dr. Jones said, ^imp^y continue 



with*lhejJuotatlon. If the sartie** 
quolatiOTi runs to mor^ than on9 
paragraph, leave the quotation* 
iiiarks off the dncjs of all but the 
last paragraph/but use them at 
the ^>cginningof each paragraph 
(\f the conli^^uing quotation. 
f 

Letters to the Editor 

Everything that appears in the 
paper requires editing for con- 
, formity to style (except, of 
course, direct quotations from 
books and plher^pbbllcatlons). 
This applies to contributed col- 
umns and letters to the editor. 
^.etters that are gibberish (bf 
which we have printed a 
number) should.\)e rejected 
entirely. Return them' to the 
author with a polite note asking 
him if4\e can restate his Ideas 
moro clearly' (or more briefly, a,s 
the case may be), 

Usp a standard format and 
t> pography for the signature* 
(JOSEPH BLOW, Senior, Econo- 
mics). When a letter refers to 
something in a'previous edition, 
look the material up and insert 
the date of the issue {Daily 
Trojan, Oct. 4) after the reference 
in the letter. 

Letters should have mfsspell- 
ingscorrected as well as stylistic 
deviations. There Is a tendency 
to let letters run too long. They 
should be cut in accordance with 
their interest. 

Do not allow letter writers to 
refer mistakenly to a <^lumn or 
a news story as an "editorial." 
Correct tlie identlftcation* 

Do not carry letters over the 
name of an organization (e g,, 
Trojan Knights): require the 
, name of somepne acting and 
identified as a'spokesman for 
the organization. 
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Do not permit a loiter writer 
to address some person or 
organization directly by saying 
*'you**; change it lo the third per- 
s6n, e.g., *'the marching band/* 
"It/' "he." The only exception is 
a comment directed at the editor 
liimsolf/sfnce of coui^e tetters 
«i the ^editor ^irc letters to the 
editor. 

It is best, as In ordinary head- 
lines, to avoid stating on accusa* 
tlon or a cuntroversial conclu- - 
slon taken from a tetter in the 
headihg over the letter. Such 
statements, as in ordin^r^ head- 
lines, require attribution, e g . 
"University Going to^Dogs" vs. 
"Universlly CritlcizedV' By flatly 
suiting an ppinion \n a letter 
hchiding the newsp^iper takes a 
^ measure of responsibility for it, 
or appears to concur in it. 

Numbers 

Stories containing numbers 
fequire particular care. Ka total 
is broken down into figures that 
add up to it, the reporter »and 
copyreader should carefully 
check and see that the figures 
actujiUy do make that total. If a 
person's age and year of birth 
are both given in a stbry, the 
dates should be checked at all \ 
slages-^writing, copyreading, 
proofreading— to ensure that m 
they correspond properly. Per- 



centages should be worked out 
to ensure that they are accurate. 
Don't take anylhi/tgWr granted; . 
mistake^ are very common. 

Urging Attendance 

,Such statements as "All 
interested are urg^d to attend" 
or '*All students and faculty 
members interested are 
incited" should be edited. If 
people are interested, they will 
attend, Say simplj: "The pu.blic 
is Invited"; or '*Faculty and^stu- 
dents are invYted." The Daiij/ 
Trojan should not put itself in 
the position of urging 
attendance. ^ 

Nor, ordinarily, should the 
reader be addressed directly 
("You can.get the information 
froip.,."). Similarly, n>ws 
stories do not call for the use of 
r tee (''We can vote as we pkase"), 
referring to the readers of the 
paper, or referring to the United 
States (*'We took the position 
that . . *'). Beimpersonal in news 
stories. • ' 

" Choppy Modifiers 

> 'The woman, unmarried, lived 
; " alone," illustrates'choppy inser- 

, ' V ^liori of a modifier. TKe sentence 
is too abriipt and condensed 
^ Better: "Tne woman, who was 
' unmarried, lived alone?'' 



PICTURE^ 



The only way to prevent errors ^ 
and |nconsi$tencies'in, cutilnes ' 
is for the writer to have full 
knowledge of the stoty the pic- 
ture ec<fompanle$. Preferably, 
cuUines should be done by the 
writer of the story. If this is not 
feasible, the wr^iter of the cut* 
lines must r^a^ thr^ accompany- 
ing story^ Errors in cuttineS * 
pflon fesuU when they are writ- 
ten in the office after the accom- 
panying'copy has been sent to 
composition, and the informa* 
tion available about the picture 
i$ sketchy and inadequate. 

A reporter should be sent out 
with a photographer on every 
assignment to get the identiHca- 
tiOn of the people in the pictured 
,The reporter should ih€n write 
the cutilnes, with (he assistance 
as necessary of 2 copyreader or 
editor. If a story^accqmpanies 
the picture, .^r^ferably the 
reporter writing {he story should 
get the identifications. "the 
reporter is responsible for the 
correct spelling and correct 
sequence of the names. Pictures 
attract a great deal of attention^ 
and accuracy here is of the 
utmost importance. 



I^hotographers not accom- 
panied by repo^ters must be 
intructed to get (uW qnd correct 
ideritifications of the people |n 
the pictures they take. ■ , 
Photographers should be 
instr^icted'NOT TO RE^VERSE 
pictures when making prints. 
This leads to reversing the iden^ 
tlHcations, wl'ilch Usually Kre 
noted down when the picture is 
taken. Every print must be 
examined by a responsible 
editor before the plate is made 
to ensure that the order of the 
identifications in the cutilnes is 
correct, 

Every identiHable person in a 
■ picture MUST IDENTIFIED 
* in the cutilnes. Be certain the 
order is correct and that th^ 
names are spelled right. Cut* 
lines must be checked carefully 
at every stage of the publication 
process, all the way through to 
the page proof. 

Remember that if cutlines are 
written from a negative, the 
order of the figures in the pic* 
ture is the opposite of vyhat they 
" willbewhentheplctureappears 
• in the paperfthat is, what is l^ft 
to right In the negative will 
become right left in the paper. 
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\V.h0n writing cul1ines,.say*% 
from tijt or at left; not (I) or {ht). 

When some people inn picture . 
are seated and others are stand- 
ing, It Is well to Identliy them by 
this fact r (Yom left, seated . , ."), 
rather than by saying botto'm and 
top. bottom and lop are more 
appropriate when there are 
three rows or more: "bottom 
row, iVom left . . middle (or sec* 
ond)row...; topro\^../* • 

Do |iot mix up present-lensc 
verbs and past time-elements In 
the same sentence (n cutlines. 
Example: "Mary Smith ofClare- 
mont tosses a snowball while 
^Bill Jones spoops up a hanc^ful 
of snow as they frolic on Mt. 

Baldy yesterday." Either ch^ng^^ 
the (o^m and scoops to tossed a nd 
scooped, or put yesterday in the 
next sentence, where it will not 
conflict with^ verbs in the pre- 
sent tense. ' 

VVheri writing run-Ins for cut- V 
lines, do not repeat what is in 
the headline. Sometimes we get 
the same Idea served up in the 
same words in headline, cut- . 
lines, and lead. 

No'picture should be 
reproduced in a large size 
unless it is of excellent quality. 
By blo\vlnig up^poor pictures we 



unnecessarily call attention to 
their low quality. 

Pictures should be cropped 
(that Is; trimmed) to elimlnMe 
unessentlals and to fOcus atten- 

• f ion on the subject. Cut out dead 
and meanlnglessexpanses of sky 
or foreground, DonH leave some- 
one's shoulders or the back of 
his head protruding into the pic- 
ture; cut Into the side of thb n^xt 
figure, if necessary, to eliminate 
peopleyou do not want to depict. 
If the cropping hiust be done by 

• the photographer In making the - 

• print, he should be' fully In- 
structed oQ this^ point, and his 

i cropping should bf cl^ecked by 
an editor before the print from « 
which tho plate will bk made Is 
developed. ; \ 

When mug (or head) shots are 
run side by side, the head sizes 
should be the same^or as nearly 
the same as. possible. Disparage 
head ^izes create a poor effect* 
Further, the^heads should be 
positioned similarly within the 
picture. Leave a little space 
above the head in cropping a 
.mug shot. A mug shot usualty 
should be no more than one col- 
umn wide. 
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' ^ PROOFREADING 



.Sometimes there Is uncer- 
tainty about what kind of correc- 
tions may be made oh proofs.. 
Editing, Involving choice of * 
w^rds, changing construction of 
s'enfenceSf and the like should 
'be performed ON THE COPY, 
not oh ptodfs. 

Technically, only^mistakes 
made in setting the type should 
be corrected in reading proof. 
8ut as*a practical matter any 
errof such as a misspelled word 
or name, SHOULD ^BE TOR* 
RECTED on proofs ev^ If the 
error was not caught In editings 
the copy, Do not make torrec- 
tions involving changes in ,sen^, 
tence structure on the proqf. 
' Ordinarily^ do NOT correct 
style errors-^abbreviations, 
capitalization— on proof/Thi;? 
s.hou|d be dbne on the copy 
before the type is set. The rule 
to apply In this ca|c is do not cor- 
rect unless the error is of a kind 
thil vould be noticed by the 
reader. . 

Proofreaders should remem->* 
ber that when an erro/is marked ' 
on proof, the compositor resets 
hot just the wrong letter or word, 
but tlve whole'line, or, it addi- 



. tjonal words are introduced^ as 
much p the whole paragraph. . 

Consequently, it is possible for . 
the compositor to/correct the 
error, but at the same time to 
make, a neyv erlror in another 
word. Whe n.corrected proofs are 
being checked, therefore, It is 
not enough to check jUst the orig- 
inal error, Itjls necessary to read 
the whole paragraph in which 
the error occurred, A check 
should aMo be made to ensure 
thai corrected lines have been 
put in Che right place, and that 
nothing has been o;nitted. 

When, pagia proofs are 
checked, the end of every story 
must be checked to see that the 
last sentence ends, and that a 
line has no^ been dropped. 

Jumps must be checked to see 
that thuy refer to the right page 
and also that they read across 
from the firont page to the jump 

page- 
When a story wraps from one 
column to the next, a careful 

"""c^ecR "should be made on page 
proof to ensui;e that the text fol- 
lows properly from the bottom 
of one column to the top of the 
next. All too often lines are 

' omittcjlat this point. « . 
• . • 
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CutliKes cbould bo reaJf word 
for word on pagf proofs as a final 
chfqk to see that they are 
matched with the right pictures, 
and also to se^^hat tliey cor- 
rectly Identify the people pic- 
tured. / 

Oneofthethingsprooflrcaderj 
(and copyreaders) should keep i 
sharp watch for is quotations 
that open and fall to close, or 
close and fall to open. 

DIvUlop of words at the ends 
of lines Is done by the computer, 



. sometimes inciorrectly. If words 
are Incorrectly divided, 
CORRECTIONS MUST BE 
MADE.If there Is any doubt 
where the word divides, 
CONSULT THJJ DICTIONARY. 
For example, achVevem^ni^r* 
mer and exe-cutive ^re incorri&ct 

/i^ivlslons. Correctly, achieve- 
merit, form-eft exec-utive (or ex- 
ecui.ivel Division into syllables 
in dlction^y entries is 
Indicated by Wiyy dots. 
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STYLEBQQK^ 



All staff piembers, beginning 
wllh reporters, are expected to 
master these principles ^nd to 
follow them scrupulously in * 
writing and odtting 9opy for the 
Daily Trojan and also for class- 
Work: 

' The aim has been to make the v. 
stylebook a^simple and consis- 
tent as possible. The^ purpose of 
a stylebook Is not to impose a far* , 
ragio of arbitrary ajid superflu- 
ous rules on staff members, but 
rather to simplify the job of writ- 
ing and 'editing, and to ensure 
consistency in such things as 
capitalization andiibbrevi$tlon. 
This helps to giv^ our readers 
the impression w<j know what we 
are doing. 

This stylebook does not go into 
grammatical questions. If one f 
arises^ consult Pjsrnn's V/rie^r's 

. GutdeandlndextoEnglish, which 
wUVbe found in the Journalism 
Library. It Is a good book, Inci- 
dentally, for anyone in journal*. 
ism» public relations, or related 
fields of study to own, together 
with a desk dictionary, siich as 
Webster's Seve^h New Cpllegiate 
Dictionary, ih^ American College ' 
Oictionary, or ihe New World 
Dictionary. Pockety dictionaries 
are virtually useless except for ^ 



spelling. 

To make this stylebook easy i& 
consult on specific points, each 
parograph has beeh numbered. 
In the index at the end of this 
handbook, entries referring to 
these paragraphs are given 4n 
parentheses. Numbers not In 
parentheses refer to pages. 

^ Ca|>ilalization ^ . 

Capltallie: 

(I) All formal antjofncial titles 
standing before a name: Presl- 
derit Hubbard, Superintendent 
Maloy, Sheriff Armbruster, Prof! 
. Caldwell, Coach Wilson. 

(^2) DO NOT capitalize titles 
that appear AFTER a name, or 
th^t stand alone, or as appost- 
lives: George Malotf, supenneen- 
dent of schools: ArihurWilson, pro- 
fessor of hwton/. Legislators 
should be Identified by p4rty 
andcohstituency In this manner: 
Sen. Edward Brooke (p'Mass.); 

Assemblyman Alan Sieroty (D- 
Beverly Hills^. \ 

(3) There are some exceptions 
to the rule of not capitalizing 
titles when'lhey stand alone: 
President and Chief f^xecutive In 
reference to the President of th^ 
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United Staites are uniformly cap- 
itaUjted.' Capitalise Ttrse /^dy, 
b\iX not presidential 

(4) Coa^A and chairman are 
considered titles and are,- 
capitaiiied when they stan'd as 
such before the name: Coach 
Joseph Blow; Chairman Rena 
Row, 

(5) Dp NOT use nor capitalize 
so-called occupational Qr false 
titles: (ictrew Candice Bergen; 
steeluiorker Herman Armstrong, 
Place such designations 
BEHIND the name, as apposi* 
tlves: Candice Bergen^ the actress; 
Herman Armstrong t a sieetworker, 

s. Avoid the hybrid of false title 
and apposltive that Is even 
worse than the false title:^ 
''Summer courses wljl be taught 
by visitlnii lecturSjri Harvey 
iones*' Correct: >*win bo taught 
by a visiting leclurfer, Harvey 
icnes.*' (<ir by Harvey Jones t a vis- 
iting l^ctur<fr). * 

Do not use such UUterate con- 
structiohs as ?He was accom- 
panied by wife Louise" (f'by his 
wife, Louise"); "they were met 
byold friend HerrntinAardvark" 
("by their old frjehd» Herman 
Aardvark*'). * ' 
* (Q in general, we use the up 
style, for capitalljatlon, which 
means that we capitalize the 
generic t^rm as, well as tjie 
specific proper naitiel Exam- 
plesi Mississippi River, Roo^velt 
School (not Mtssisstppi /iucr, 
Ro0seveU $chool),^Th f& p^nciple 
applies to names arfd^esigna- 
tlons of all klnds-rCommittees, 
bulldlngs,ge6graphical features 

tlve appellations (Trojan Horse, 
the Cardinal and GoldiO'ld Gtory)^ 
(t) Otherwise, we follow gen^r-^^ 

CHy accepted practice in ^ 
apUalizatton. If you are in 
douM abo^t some term, to^ok it 



up In the dictionary (^here is a 
Webster's Unabridged In the 
newsroom), and If the term (s 
described as usu. cap. (usually 
capltaiize'd). C^APITAtilZE it* 
CapitaHze subdivisions of the 
government: Congress, House, 
Senate, Legislature, Assembly, 

: Department of Commerce. 
Supeflor^ourt, etc. * 

(S) Thet4 are two proble;n$ of 
capitatlzatlon that give parr 
tlcular trouble on a university 
campus. One relates to the 
names of studies or cqurses* 
They are NOT capitalized 
UNLESS they are languages: 
joumalisin,math^matics,political 
seieticft Frent^h, English, Greek; or ' 
Unless the course number 
appears with them: Philgsoph^/ 
ilO. In oihet instances when a 
wor<i nfodifles a number, > 

. capitalize the word: ftoom 110, 

■ Division; 6, No, i. Do not 

" capitalize names of degrees 
when spelled put: ddctor of : 
philosophy, moster of aris;y^ 
atthough ordinarily.thes'^e are - 
abbreviated (Ph.Di, M.A., etc.); ' 

(9) The other problem relate^ 
to n^mes of 'subdivisions' of tl^e . 
university. In cbnformity with 

V our general jrule, we-capitaltze 
thesb uniformly: School of Jour- 
nalisjrti English Departn^ent, 
College of Letter$,^Art*s, and Sch 

: ehces, Division of l^umanUies. 
\(10) Some localisms are 

^ capitalized: the Roy>^Southern 
CaN/ornio. But npt univer^ty 
standing alone, in reference to 
thlsorany^iversity. Capitalize ^ 
Judicial in reference totMen's (or/ 
V Women's) Judicial. Make It Von 
KttfinSmidC€ntcr(VKC should be * 
. used In headti^nes o'nly); but Dr. ■ 
(or Chancellor) Ru/us p. von 
(small v) KldnSmifll.^ake U Bay 
Area.^outhland, lA^k^ it Daily 
Trojaru in text (Dt In Iv^ad lines * 



only). CalUch may be used after , 
California tnstituie of Technology 
has been named in full. Make it 
Black Studtnis Union (no apos- 
trophe). 

. (11) We capitalize these terms, 
whi^h sometimes cause uncer- 
tainty; North, South, i:a$t, West 

* (and fiorihweM, etc.) in reference 
to sections ofthe country, as well 
as adjectives derived from them: 
Northern abolttioHists, Southern 
cooking. Make it East Coast, West . 
Coast. Ais6 capltaJlie the West 
In, reference to the non- 
Communist world: the East in 

; reference to the Orient. But 
southern Los Angeles, eastern 
Wyoming. Other terms: tiegrd, 
Black {in_reference to race), 
Chicano, Red in the sense 
Communist. Make it V<«tnam, 
Vietnamese, Cap\ta\ize Selective 

* Service, Social Security, Medicare, 
Communist (in reference to the' 
party or a mjember thereof, but 
cornmunism, the philosophy; 
similarly. Democratic, per- 
taining to th^ party, but 
democratic in the philosophical 

. sense); Army, Air Force/ Navy, i 
Afarin^ Corps; but a marine, a 
sailor, a soldier, 

(11a) We DO NOT CAPf- 
TALIZE these terms; ad mints- 
tratlor, the churc^h, federal, 
jfederal government, nation^ 
mass, communion (services), 
names of seasons (spring, fall, 
spring semester, fall semester), 
noir these designations unless 
they stand before the name as 
titles; pope, pontijgr, king] queen, 
any more than any other title 
standingalone. ' \, 
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Abljrcviations 

(12) ADDRESSES are 
abbreviated in this style; 1} E, 
72n4 St. Abbreviate SL, Ave., 
Blvd., Rd., Ter., andlJr. in addres- 
ses; spell out Point, Port, Circle,' 
iPlaza, Place, Lane, In references 
|to a street other than in ah 
/address with a street number, 

spelTout the. generic term 
(street, etc.) (We drove along 
Sunset Boulevard (Not Sunset 
Blvd.); a crowd^athered at Main 
Street and 3rd Avenue (NOT 
' Main St.^and 3rd Ave.) 

(13) Omit the periods in upper- 
case abbreviations like FilA 
and CIA. DO NOT coin such 
abbreviations, for example, by 
condensing English Communica- 
tion Program for foreign Students 
io ECPFS, or the (UCLA) Board 
of Governors to BOO, Such 
abbreviations are unreadable. 

' Call thq ECPFS the program and 
the- Board O^f Governors the 
board. This kind of abbreviation 
has ^come a fad in newspapers, 
but it is something to avoid, not 
to copy. Obviously familiar 

^ abbreviations like USC(thls Is 

the accepted form, not SC)i FHAr 
and UCLA are acceptable. 

(14) Use th0 forms OK, OK's. 
OK'd. These will ordlriaiHIy 

V occur only in headlines and not 
in text except in quoted matter. 

(15) Use periods with lower- 
" (rase/ abbreviations if the 

abbreviations form words, 
otherwise riotr c.o.d., /o.b.v but 
mph, mm. Lower-case and use 
perfods with a.m. and p,m, ' < ' 

(16) Abbreviate the names of 
states ONLY when they follow 
the names of cities; rtiH^rtoft, 
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CcUli biit the state of C<iUforftkv 
<NOT sbre of Calif.}. Note that 
C<ijy. Is the form of the abbrevia- 
tion.. If you arc uncertain of Ihe 
foptii of any other abbreviation. 
LOOK IT UP. DonH guess. Spell 
.out United States mi^ noun; U.S. 
is OK as a modifier iV.S, foreign 
poticy), 

( 17) DO NOT use abbreviations 
to designate buildings on the 
campus or its adjuncts. This uni- 
versity Is too big for that; the 
abbreviation^ only confuse 
readers and force them to look 
up what they mean; SAC may be 
used for Stude^iJ Aclivities Center 
in hrtidUncs only. Make ix Stu- 
dent Activities Center patio: A 
complete list of university build- 
ings and abbreviaf tons is to be 
fouiid In the Campus Directory. 
In campus buLI;iidg$, rooms are ' 
identified m this style: Von 
KUinSmfd Center 200; Adminis- 
tror^on (not Bovard) 349. But 
Room 400^ City Hdll. ^ 

(18) Academic degrees occur 
.in our columns frequently. Use 
them in this stylo: B.A. (or A.B.), 
M.D„ M.A , Ph.D., hhJ>i etQ, 
% (19} Abbrevlale com|>atty with 
l^ie name of the comjpanyTt^e 
May Co. likewise corpoiation^ 
YCorp.; and a$socialion (M^n.K^^ 
~ (20) /Abbreviate litfei ' 
ynlfdrmlyWHENrTHEY STi^D 
BEifOrtfc THE NAME: Sen, 
.Geqrg^ Roberts, Sen. Roberts, 
Prof Andrews, Gen. McTavish. 
Commonly occurrihg titles and 
their abbreviat Jons: Sea, Reji , 
Prof » Gen., Lt., Cfipl., Maj * Col , 
Adm\, Comdr, Gov., Lt. Gov., 
SjtpX-A Ally^.,Gen Abbreviate 
titles with both full name and 
with last name alone. 

Do dot use Dr. except for medi- 
cal man (physicians, dentists, 
veleri^rians). Make U W^iam 



Jones, professor of ant hropology/ 
on first mention; thereafter, 
Jones/ Do not give professorial 
r^nk (assistant professor*, as- 
I sociale professor, professor) un* 
I less necessary. Often reporters 
get it wrong Simply refer to a 
professor of any rank as. Prof 
(Smith). When it is necessary to 
give the ra nk. check it first in the 
Campus Directory. 
Pro/ standing al.on^ Is OK in 
, headlines but not In text Avoid 
i«stru(?tor as a synonym tot 
teacher or pro/essor,- instructor Is 
a rank in the teaching hierarchy, 
next betow assistant profe^tion 
(21) Do not abbreviate Presi- 
dent as a title. President (NOT 
Prei.) Roosevelt. 

* (22) Do npt abbreviate any title 
that comes after a name»or Is 
used as an ap^osltlverRoaer* 
Jones, profestox of history (NOT- 
prof of history)', Wliam Ander^ 
son, executive a^iistant (NOT 

* executive asstX 

<23) The title Rev, is a Source 
of endless misuse/ Let us sim- 
plify matters by applying it*lo 
Pi;otestatit cler^meri only wllh 
. inention'of th^ full name: ^lev. 
(or the Rev.) John Jones. There- 
after, make it Af f . Jones (with last 
name alone). Designate priests 
Father: rabbis Rabbi; NEVER 
refer to a priest or a rabbi as Mr. 

(24) The use of .Mr. is another 
source of con^jsjon. We do not 
refer to anyon.e as Hr. with the 
following exceptloifs: aj^lergy- 
man, as described abovei the 
President of the United States; 
the subject of an obituary; a^d 
such designations as Mr. and Mrs, 
Hichard R^. 

Whether thedesignalionM$. Is 
used in the paili/ Trojon/>ar 
whetherwbmen are referred to 
by their last names alone, is left 



fo th^ discretion of the editor. 

I * (25) Names of months are 
abbreviated when dates are 
given. BVt NOT 6T«BRWISE: 
Dec. 24, 1964; but Ifi^l December 
we weril.. .<NOTJast Dec/we ' 
. went*..)* Do not abbreviate 

; : March, April, May, Jyne, or July. 
Do not give the current y^ar in 
a date unless a distinction is 
necessary. , . ' 

/ * (2^ Days of the w6ek are not 
abbreviated in ordinary text or, 

«' .headlines: next Wednesday, nol 
next Wed. 

Piihctuation 

(27) This section will deal only 
with a few points that caus« 
recurrent trouble. General prln- 
ciples of punctuation are ' 
expounded at length in Perrin*s 
WriUfs Guide and Index to Eng- 
lish, a book in the. Journalism 
Library. 

(28) Quotation n^arks go out- 
side. periods at)d commas, ^nd 
inside colons and semicolons. 
This is a matter»of American 
printing prajftlce. British prac- 
tice puts the quotes inside 
periods and commas. 

V (29) When^uotod material 
runs into niore than one para- 
graph, lo^ve quotes off the ends 
of all pariigraphs except the last, 
. bi|^t begin each succeeding 
paragraph with au^tatlon 
marks. (This appUes^Bo to the 
use of pareotheses in^xtended 
parenthetical material.) 

(30) Use quotation ma rks^ 
around: 

^ Direct quotations (the exact 
* words.of the speaker), and title* 
of speeches or lectures or pro- 
grams. Use italics (Indicated by 
[ underlining) for titles of books, 
movies, TV programs, play^» 
_ poems, *music^l compositions^ 
periodicals, 'and foreign words. 

Usingitalicscorrectlywiththe 
Mmes of classfcai composlttons 



Is a tricky business, and requires 
some acquaintance with music, 
Qo not italicize Beethoven's 
Symphony No.5<there are mahy 
symphonies, as thete are many 
slrlng^quartets, sonatas, concer- i 
t05t and other standard'forms). 
If in doubt, clill up someone who 
knows; in this case, someone i() 
* the School of Music. 

(31) Excessive usp of quotation 
n>arks is one of the worst vices 
.of journdllstie writing. Don*l 
apologize for slang or for col- 
loquialisms by putting quotes 
aroundthem;if the ternis fitthe ; , 
context or suit the needs of the 
story, use them wUhout apology. 

(32) Avoid the so-called fra'g^ 
mentary qt^ote; that is, quoting 

^ a word or two of what a speaker 
has said. Do not put single word^ 
in quotation marks as direct 
quotes; there is no way for the * 
reader to tell whethet the quote 
is direct 6^ apologellc* When you 

, quote someone in a story, ev^n 
fragmentarlly, do so at least to; 
the extent of a half dozen words ; 
or more, and preferably in a 
complete sentence. o 

(33) Direct quotations add 

^ \ interest to a story, hut do not ' 
quote just for the sake of quot- . 
ing. That is, be certain that what : 
* is quoted has some special Inter- 
est. It is stupid, for exampl^, to 
directly quote sonjeone on the' - 

. *^ timewhena meetlngwiJl beheld 
or some other commonplace 
fact. Use indirect quotation and 
attribution Instead. , 

* ■ ^ . 

Daslics ami HyiiKeiis ^ 

(34) The dSsh Is formed on the 
typewriter by striking the 
hyphen twice: -. The dash 
separates,' the hyphen Joins. If 
you do nol know the difference 
between the hyphen and the 
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dash Jen rn it. The common error 

to mlsusd the hyphen fot the 
dash, especially in headlines. 

(35) Many common prefixes 
and suntkesarenot hyphenated. 
This question can be aolved by 
consuUing the dicllon/ry. tjo 
tills before jamming in an 
tinnecessary hyphen. 

{36) The follovjlng prefixes are 
set solid (no hyphen): 

a,ante,anli,bf,by,co, counter, 
down, electro, extra, hydro, 
hyper, In, Infra, maU mifl. multi, 
non, out, over, pan, post, pre, re, 
§eml, sesqui, sub, super, supra, 
Irans^ tri, ultra, under, up/ 
(There i$ a unlfoi^iA exception 
when a capitalized word follows 
an ordinarily solid prefix: non* 
€om)mnisi,pqsi'Victonan.) 

(37) The following prefixes fird 
hyphenated:' >^ 

alK ex-i no-» off-, self-, vice*. . \ 

(38) Th^foHowing suffixes are ' 
solidiv w ' ' 

down, fold, goer, less, like, 
Qver^ wide, wise. 

(3$) The following suffices are 
hyphenated: 

\ -designate, -elect* -in, odd,; 
-oft, ^on, to, -up. 

(4'})The hyphens are wr6ng In " 
Such constructions as ''Tlie 
bifllding cost $12-mlJlloi>''; fThe 
boy was 12-years^old." But: 
$124hiUion bundlhV';.>*A 12- 
year-old boy." Make it from 2 to 
4 p.m. (not from^ 2-4 p.mj; but 
April S-0 (that is, April 6 through 
9), ^- . 

Ntinibers 

asnoted below, use 
figures f^r the nun^bers 10 and \ ^ 
larger; spell put smajier num- * 
bers, both cardinals and 6rdl- 
nals. Numbers combined with 
fS^Otibns (SVi, 9W) ate alwdys 
given In figures, regat'dlesf of * 



^ si£e» and this is true also of de- 
' (rfmals: t.3,'2.64. Sxjores, votes, 
h>use, s^treet, and pho/ie num- 
bers are always given in figUres, 
regardless of size. If two nvlm^ 
bers in a sentence cross the dt< 
viding tine (e.g., 9 or 10) use fig- 
ures for both. These rules do not 
apply jto headlines, where fig* 
ures and words tnay be inter- 
changed freely to make lines fit. 
Never start a sentence with a 
figure, regardless 'of its size; 
spjeil it out (Sixty-six students' 
will ...). If the figure Is large, use 
some such device as '^A total of 
960 students . , ." (rather than, 
r **960students*'9r"NinehuncIred 
and sixty students'% 

(42) HoUnd off large sums of 
mon^y in this fdshibn: $2 billion, 
$18.milll*dn. ub npt combine 
words and figures for numbers 
below the million mark: 400,000, 
30,000, NOT 400 thousand, 30 

/thousand. Use the percent sym- 
bol (%) in preference t^per cmt 
or percent, (jive sums of money 
and time of da/ift this style: $H), 
60 cents, 9 a.m. (t<OT $10.00, $.50, 
9:00,a.m.). Make lt S p.m. today 
{n^itontght^, whic^li is redundant) 
or at S 'toixxght.r ^ 

(43) Use the co?nma with four- 
digit numbers and lafger: 1,2'75 
(not 1275), K 

Spelling 

(44) There is only one princi- 
ple to apply t<5 spelling, and that 
Is; Either you are a bsoiutely cer- 
tain a word is correctly spelled, 
OR you LOOK IT UP; Nothing 
casts discredit on a newspaper 
like misspsllings. Tu^. qualit/ of 
writing, the enterprise in report- 
ing, the artistic sense and news 
judgment shown in makeup all 
go for nothing if the paper con- 
tains misspelled words, which : 



''strike thojeader as an indica- 
tion of Ignorance in general. * ^ 

(45) Spelling Js the response 
bllily o/the*reporter in the first 
instance, but-U should bo 
checked all along the line; par- 
ticularly names and y^ords that 
are unusuaK A reporter shoulc^ ^ 
never lake down a name, evert " 
the cbmmonest^without asJklnj! 
how it is spellcd\Thcre are vari- 
ous ways of spelling some of 

, them, for examplVKaiherincj, 
' Kathryn, CatherlnelS^nn, Anne; 
LI ndo^ Lynda. Avoid referring to 
people by nicknames or clipped 
•forms: >f!fcc, Al. 

(46) Names of the members of 
the staff of the university MUST 
BE CH^CKIED in the Cabipus 
Wrecforv, the red-bound phone 
book a copy of which is available^^ 

the city room. Some names 
that hrtquently appear give spe- 
elal trouble: 
Y >Dr. Tollon J. Anderson (NOT ' 

ToHen). ; * : 

• / Df* Rufus p. von KltinSniid 
(preclsfbly in this form). ^ 
Dr.-Carl Q- Chrislol (NOT Cris- 

Dr. Edward N.jO'Neil (NOT 
ONeili). 

, Dean Joan Schaef^e.r (NOT^ 
Schaeffer, Schaffer. Shaffer). 
Childs(;^OT Child's) >Vay. 
Sen. Fulbright (NOT 
Fullbright). ^ - ' 

NEVER allow a name to 
appear with one initial (J^ ' 
Dqakes); use full first name 
(John Doakes), first name and ' 
middle inVtfal (John W. Doakes), ^ 
three full names (John Wilson 
. Do^akes} or two initrals (J.W. 
/ Doakes). The form chosen 
should bottiat used by the owner 
^•^f the name, 

J In general, delelc middle ih>"™ 
,>^Mals and middle names froju the 
names of students as given in 



press releiriies an<|Jhe llke» but 
hot from the names of nonstu- « 
dents. Names of university staft 
members should follow ;the 
|brms given in the CampijS Di« 
rectory. 

The University Senate is no 
longer Iri existence; ifhas been 
superseded by'thfe FACULTY 
SENATE.tt*s the School :)f Jour- 
nalism, "NOT Jourhallsm De- 
. . partment. , 

4^ (17) Names of Students sh^•>uld 
' be checked in the student direc- 
tory or the bound books of IBM 
registration sheets that are 
readily available in the office of 
the vice president of student' 
affairs In the Student Unloti. 

(48) Be certain titles of staff 
members are correctly given. 
Students should generally be 
identified by class and major « 
/Joseph Blow, economics 
senior), y • ■ . ■ ^ 

(49) Therchccklng of spelling, 
especially of unusual names or 
terms, should extend all.the way 
to proofreading. > 

(50) In general, WQ use tradi- 
tional orconventlonal spellings 
when ther^ is a choice; cigareite 

* inoi cigaret), employee (not 
employe). Make It theater .in 
general references; but Stop Gap 
Theatre,. , 

(51) Aiwmnus is male, alumna 
and alumnae (plural) are female. 
Use aiumni for males or for a 
mlxcdgroup, 

(52) Misspellings and Confu- 
sions. . 

The following list of misspell- 
ed and confused words should 
be mastered. The brief defini- 
tions given here are Intended to 
illustrate distinctions, not to 
substitute for the fuller exposi- 
tion in a dictionary. 

accept, except. To accept Is tor 
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# receive (' accept an op- 
poinlmcnl*'); to except is to 
exclude {**fres>i"u»n w.erc 
<^ excepted from the rule"). 
, ^^ accommodate (not a^como- 

/ achieve (not nc^jdie). , 
^ ji.civiser (prcferrcti ijpeUing; 
not adr.isor)! 

affect. Oflert tonluscd with 
effect: Affect is i^lways a verb, 
except ;for a spcciali^etl use as 
a noun in psychology that is 
tarely found in wrieing aimed at 
a general audience. Afject, then, 
" means to i}ifl>uence: '*the moon 
affects Jovers.^' t:ffe€tr as a verb, 
means to accomplish: "effect a 
compromise; effect a solution/' 
Effect as a noun means influence ^ 
re's lilt: "Che scolding' had no* 
effect on him; the effect was con; 
fusiort/' Never cijfeci in this Con- 
nection. ^ 

allege (not aljedge). 

right (not alngHt: though 
^ this form is now recognized by 
/ Webster IH, the two-word form 
greatlyjpredominatesand isthus 
still preferable). 

iinoiq t (not <innointy 

a^piyi& (not (jssiriinc) though 
riss {donkey, jackass, blockhead) 
and iisihine are related \ 
^ as far as. Requires completion 
by is concerned or goes: *'as far 
as the money is concerned," 

barbiturate (not barbituate), 

bass. The musical term: bass 
viol, bass part. Often coftfused 
wit^i^iaie, meaning low, 
depraved: base conduct. /\ 

boundary (not boundnj). J \ 

calendar (not caie,ndc^). 

capitaJ, tapHor The capital is 
the city ("The capital of Califor- - 
nia is Sacramento"); the capitol 
is thebuilding{^'the-domcofthc 
capitol'). 
chaise lonf^uc^ (not chaise 



/otoigrc^though this form is rec- 
ognized by some dictlonarios. 
Chaise longut was oiiginally 
French for long chair,) 

.chords. See cordst chnnU 

^c^£^ See sight, 

?ornp!iment, complement. To 
complimonl is lo praise. ("IW^ 
complimented me on my French* 
accent.'*) ..To complement is lo 
conlpletc or fill out. C'The tan 
sweater conu>lomcnted h^r out- 
fif'j. 

congratulate. Invariably mis- 
pronounced congradulate, for 
some mysterious reason, over 
. the air, and therefore somet|me$ 
thus misspelled. 

consensus^ Usually misspell 
led concensus, 

cords, chords. Most often con- 
fused in the expression vocal 
cords (not Chords, the musical 
tcrm^ for a harmonious pattern 
^ of tones). 

couidnH care less/ The form of 
the expression, long since a 
cliche; cowfd careless reverses its 
sense. 

dairy. A place where "milk is 
processed; often confused with 
diary,[a personal record of daily 
doings. 

develop (not develope', though 
Webster ill recognizes this var- 
iant). 

diminution (not diminition, an 
^rror prompted by the Influ- 
ence» apparently, of dimhwh) or 
dimuniiion. 

dispel (not dispell). 

ecstasy (not gcjgactj). 

effect. See nfTece. 

excel (not excell). 

except , See accept, except. 

exhifarate ^not cxhiiirg^e). 

existence (not eortstance, also 
existent, no7i\xistent). 

exorbitant (not exhorbitanu. 

extol (not exj^Al). 



exl^bcran^ (not eihuherani\. 
flcUtlous (not /Id icion^). 
first come.. .Th^ cikorcsslon ta 
"first come, first served"; not 
'*nrst come, first serve/' which is 
meaningtesS; 

flaunt. Often confused with 
flout. To flaunt is to display 
ostentatiously. (*4ic flaunted his 
learning*'). To flout Is to defy. 
C'Hc flouted the la\V by speed- 
ing"). 

fluorescent (not Jlourescent; 
the word is, derived from 
fluorine). 

grammar (not grammer). 
grisly/ Often confused with 
grizzly. Grisly means horrible: 
"The dead were a grisly sight.'* 
Grizzly is an adjective meaning 
gray, though the usual form is 
grizzled. * 
harass (not nairass). 
Wight (not heighth, an error 
that is probably traceable to 
misi>ronunciatlon), 

hoard, horde. Sometimes con- 
fused. A hoard is a hjdden sup- 
ply or something stored up C'a 
hoard of gold"); as a verb, the 
word means to make such an 
accumulation. A horde is a 
throng or swarm ("a horde of 
insects"). 
hypocrisy (not hypocracy), 
idiosyncrasy (not idiosyncra- 
cyh 

Imply, infer. Often confused. , 
To Imply is to suggest, hint at: 
('*lle implied wc were dishon* 
csti') To infer is to draw a con- 
elusion {* \Vc inferred that he 
did not trust us/") Only the 
speaker can imply, only the 
hearer can infer. 

Inasmuch as (not in as much 
as). ' ... 

infer. See imply, infer. 
Inoculate (not puioctdots).^ 
|nte£[£re<l (not m^cf/erred). 
jrregardless^ Generally consi- 
dered an error for regardless, 
♦^•'*»h recognized by Webster 
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its. It's. Perhaps the common- 
est, as well as the most Ignorant 
* of confusions. Its means belong^ 
ing to tt. c'The cat was licking Its 
fur"). !V$ fs tKe.contractlon for 
H is C'lt's a fine day''). 

Judgment (preferred spelling; 
t\6i judgement}. 

kick olT. A wornout stereotype 
. for begin, open. Leave It to foot- 
ball 

lay. Fast tense odie C'We lay 
on the grass"-~.not laid). 

lead; U?d. Lead (pronounced 
leed) \ < a verb meaning conduct, 
direct C'Lead me to yourtak^'^f^ 
"Load us nbt into temptation"); 
^ as a noun (pronounced led). It is 
the fianie of a melai. Led is the 
past torise of ^^ad. the verb ("Led 
out oKhe darkness"). Thus the 
past of )nis?e(id Is misled, 
^legitimate (not legitamaie). 

liaUim(not liason), 

llbol, liable. There IS no 
excuse for journalists to confuse 
these icrn)s. Liable n\Q3ns subject 
to: V'He was liable^to arrest"). 
Libel is ^,he basis of suit for 
defamation. 

rtiarshal (not ^;iaryhrt/i, though 
this form Is recognized by Webs- 
ter nil 

media. The plural of medium; 
thus, the medici^are (not is). There 
is no such word as medias, "A 
medium of communication"; 
"All media were represented." 

memento (not THo»te?ito). 

mislead, misled. See lead, led. 

missile (not missleh 

HijMKnot fiickie, though this 
form is retognized by Webster 
III) , 

occasion tnot occassion). . 

oscillate. Often confused with 
osculate. To oscillate is to moye 
to and fro; a fan may oscillate. 
To osculate is to kiss. 

Phiiipplnos (not Phillippines). 

pore, pour OAen confused. To 
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pore (over) is «to examine 
studiously; one may pore over a 
book. To pour Is to tip oi/t of a 
container C'Pour the water from 
the iMtchcr"). 

precede. Onen conftjsed with 
.proceed. To precede Is to go 
ahead of: TThe bishop precedes 
the priest^''). To proceed Is to go 
forward: *'Let us proceed'\ 
There is no such word as procede 
or prtfceed. 

principal, principle. Pririct pot, 
.as an aajectlve, means leading, 
ch;e/("the principal reason"); as 
a noun^ it means a chief figure 
A rihe p|incipal of a school") or 
a surti of money on whlchMnter* 
^est is calculfittedrprinclpal and 
^interest"). PHncipU is a noun / 
meaning a general or ftjndamen- / 
t^l truth or a rule of conduct. \ 
privil ege (not pnuit4gct{?e). ^/ 
, proptiecy, prophesy . Prophecy/ 
(rhymes with see) is the noun/ 
(**Me uttered a prophecyr)- 
Prophesy (rhVmes with st{;h) Is the 
verb: ("They prophesy rain"). 
quandary (not quandry), 
receive, (not recieve). 
refute. To refute an argunrient 
Is to demolish it, not merely to 
rebut or contradict it. 

reign, rein. Often confused. A 
reign is a period^ of rule ("Queen 
Victoria's reign was a peaceful 
and prosperous era"). A rein is ' 
a line used to control a horse. 
The confusion oftenest arises iri 
th'e expression /ree rein (not 
reign), 
renown (not reknown). 
resistance (not re«5tence). 



rhythm (riot rythm), 
roidj r9l^. Often confuted. A 
rpU ts apart that is played. ("He 
too c the role of Scrooge")^ A roll 
is £ list, in the sense oftenest 
contused: welfare rolls, not roles, 
s icrilegious (not 5acfcli(?ioiis). 
"s 3parate (not seperaie; one of 
tlTc commonest of errors), 
s ege (not sefge). 
I ^bt. Often confused with cHe» 
dtc. A sight is something seen 
gri »!y slght")< To cite means ta 
summon, quote ("He was cit^d 
for speeding; The profes/or 
cited Shakespeare"). A sitf 1s a 
location ("the site of the build* 
ng*^); 

similar (not simular): 
species. Often confused with 
spede. A species is a specific 
classification animal: the 
human species/ Specie is coin 
("payment In^pecle"). 

stationary, stationery, gtotion- 
,(kry means standing still ("a 
stationary engine"). Seationerv Is 
writing paper ("pink and blue 
stationery"). 

statue. A sculpted image; 
sometimes confused ^ith 
statute, a law. * \) 
superisede (not supercede), 
vi sc 0 u s , vi c ipu s .y tscb'tA means 
not flowing readily; oil is vis- 
cous. Vicious means depraved, 
immoral 

weird Cnot unerd). 
who's. whose.^ W/io's is the con- 
traction for u;ho is; whose means 
belonging to whom ("Who's In 
charge here?"; "The rose whose 
bloom has fled"). 
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modifying elements 
money (42) 
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Mn (23). (24) 34 

M^. (24) 13. 34 

mug shots 28 
musical compositions, 
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. checking 13 

clipped forms (45) 37 

In headlines 23-24 

lists of 24-25 
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News Bureau 4, 13 
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Obituaries 23 

objectivity 10 
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opinion, 

statements of • 10 
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pocket dictionaries 16 
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President (3) 31 

abbreviation of (21) 34 

presidei\tiai{3) 32 
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press releases > 15 
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